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THE WEEK. 


THe news from Russia varies with the enterprise 
of the correspondents, but a more chastened spirit 
has prevailed since the collapse of Dr. Dillon’s confi- 
dent prediction of an immediate Constitution. Conse- 
quently the news is less sensational though, unfortu- 
nately, it is not much more certain or luminous. The 
excitement of the week was an announcement by the 
Chronicle correspondent on Tuesday that the Grand 
Dukes had recently been holding conferences to con- 
sider the desirability of ending the war. This rumour 
has, of course, been denied, and nothing has happened 
to give it any appearance of authority, but the Russian 
newspapers are discussing the history and prospects of 
the war with great freedom. Their general tone is frank 
and despondent. There are repeated stories of mutinies 
among the reservists, and the Chronicle correspondent 
affirmed on Friday that M. Witte had stated that peace 
must be had at any cost. Last Sunday was the first 
anniversary of the outbreak of the war. 

Tue disorder continues in St. Petersburg and 
Poland, and the latest accounts state that there has been 
arenewed outbreak of the strikes at several factories in 
St. Petersburg, and also at the Admiralty works in 
Kolpino. The men at the Putiloff works threaten to 
strike because the arrested workmen have not been 
released. In Poland there have been further bloody 
conflicts between the populace and the soldiers, and 
the strike is proceeding actively at Warsaw, Lodz, and 
Sosnovice. General Tchertkoff, Governor-General of 
Warsaw, has died from an operation necessary for the 
treatment of the wound he received in the riots. At 
Helsingfors the Procurator of the Finnish Senate, a 
sort of Finnish National scout, has been assassinated. 
Gorki is still in prison, and Father Gapon is reported to 
have escaped to France or Switzerland. The Tsar’s 
intentions are still a mystery. Mirski has been suc- 
ceeded by M. Boulyguine. The Committee of Ministers 
that is charged with the preparation of the Tsar’s Reform 
is deliberating on industrial legislation and has come 
to some decisions about the censorship. The reform 
movement is as vigorous as ever, and the St. Peters- 
burg nobles carried by 158 votes to 20 an address to 
the Tsar urging him to summon freely-elected repre- 
sentatives of the nation to take part in legislation. 








Tue Manchester Guardian printed a very interest- 
ing interview with Tolstoi in its issue of Thursday. 
With his gospel of revealed anarchy, Tolstoi occupies 
a pathetic position in the midst of the political agitation 
in Russia. He has no more belief in a Constitution 
than Pobiedonostseff. The whole movementfor a Con- 
stitution is in the wrong direction. He distrusts the 
movement and its authors, and declared that there was 
no more freedom in England than in Russia, because a 
friend of his living in England was obliged to pay, fora 
band ina neighbouring town which he would muchrather 
not hear. Howextremes meet was illustrated by his 
sentiments about the freedom of the Press, which are 
very much those of Pobiedonostseff. The Russian 
people, he argued, cared nothing about it. He thought 
the Tsar would be wise from his own point of view to 
summon a Zemsky Sobor, but for himself the only 
reform he favours is land reform on the lines 
of Henry George’s book. These sombre specu- 
lations on politics were followed by some not 


very hopeful criticisms of literature. He admired 
Dickens, Anatole France, and Von Polenz, but 
Ibsen is not to his taste, and he seems to have 
few admirations in modern literature. “Formerly,” 
he said, ‘‘ art was like chamber music and appealed to 
the few; now it appeals to the taste of the great 
commercial and industrial classes. It will never come 
to its own until it appears to the people as a whole.” 

THE meagre record of the past week’s operations 
contains but few points of a notable character. De- 
sultory skirmishing and cannonading are announced 
from various points along the line. The Russian front, 
which must cover a hundred miles, is slightly over- 
lapping that of the Japanese. There has been fighting 
a few marches eastward of Liao-yang and the railway 
has been blown up by a Russian patrol a few miles 
south of that place. Hei-ku-tai has been again attacked 
at the other extremity of the line by the Russians, and 
Cossacks have been thrown out a long distance from 
the Russian right. It is to be noted that after the 
Japanese official statement that the Russians had been 
driven beyond the Hun-ho, we now find that they are 
busily entrenching on the south side, and that there has 
been fighting at San-Tai-tse, several miles south of the 
river. The fact thatall private telegrams eastward have 
lately been refused by the Russian postal authorities 
is probably significant ; we cannot tell of what. There 
is much talk in the correspondents’ messages of a 
great crisis in the work of forwarding supplies by the 
Trans-Siberian. There is probably little in it, as the 
working of that system (which is one of the most mar- 
vellous things in the history of war) has been growing 
better, not worse. The Japanese are, no doubt, 
supplied much better. Dalny is a great aid to them 
now that New-chwang is frozen up. But it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if the Russians are suffering, in spite 
of their enormous distance from home, from the 
absence of any indispensable material of war. 





Tue Australian papers give the full text of the 
letter of Mr. Chamberlain to the Melbourne Chamber 
of Manufacturers, of which a few sentences have 
already appeared in the newspapers. Mr. Chamber- 
lain explains that he is postponing his visit to 
the colonies because he anticipates the tempor- 
ary defeat of his policy, and he does not 
wish to call forth an enthusiasm that would be 
succeeded by a reaction if the mother country did not 
at once respond. He hopes, however, to make his 
visit later. This is taken by the Westminster to mean 
that Mr. Chamberlain will go to Australia when a 
Liberal Government is in office. It is a serious deci- 
sion, for whatever the results of the mission, it is not 
likely to promote amity between the mother 
country and the colonies. Mr. Lonsdale, a member of 
the Australian Parliament, sends us a letter, which has 
appeared in most of the daily papers, in which 
he combats warmly the notion that Australia wants the 
mother country tomakesacrifices. The Westminster pub- 
lished on Tuesday an instructive interview with Senator 
Matheson, of Western Australia, at present in London. 
Mr. Matheson said that the Melbourne Age had said 
that Mr. Chamberlain would be satisfied with such a 
preference in Australian markets as would be consistent 
with her present Protective policy. He thought if 
reciprocal Preference were arranged the fatmers 
might favour the reduction of Australian duties to a 
revenue basis for the sake of obtaining more favour- 
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able access to the English market. At present Preferen- 
tial tariffs are welcomed by their Australian supporters 
as part of Protection, and Mr. Deakin was quoted as 
having said that it was their object ‘‘ to perfect Protec- 
tion for Australia.” we Lag 

WE are glad to see that the Irish Reform Asso- 
ciation carries on an active propaganda. Lord Dun- 
raven addressed a meeting in Dublin on Tuesday and 
described the Government of Ireland as the control of 
Irish affairs in the hands of people who knew nothing 
about Ireland. He suggested a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the whole system of what was called 
Castle Government. The only remedy was to be 
found in the devolution of legislative and administra- 
tive powers. The Irish question has travelled some way 
when a Unionist peer heads a movement with this object, 
and it is an excellent promise for the next advance in 
Irish policy. Meanwhile, the little band of intolerant 
and irreconcilable Orangemen, whose patriotism con- 
sists in the savage grasp they keep on their privileges, 
are making every effort to drive out from Dublin Castle 
the best and most public spirited official it has ever 
had. In this magnanimous effort they are assisted by 
Sir Edward Carson, who is in no way deterred by any 
sense of responsibility from attacking Sir Antony 
MacDonnell. 





Mr. Batrour received a deputation on Tuesday 
on the subject of unemployment. His speech was 
not very reassuring or indeed very instructive. On one 
point he held out some hope of action ; for he spoke as 
if Mr. Long’s scheme for co-ordinating the work of 
municipal and poor law authorities of London might be 
made the precedent for other parts of the country. 
This is certainly an urgent reform and itis very much to 
be hoped that it will be carried in the next Session. 
But beyond this Mr. Balfour seemed to have no idea at 
all, and in combating some of the suggestions of the 
deputation he committed himself to some extra- 
ordinary statements. He said, for example, that if 
afforestation were remunerative, it would be tried by 
private owners. Mr. Balfour ought to know that 
many (according to Lord Selborne, most) landowners 
prefer game and rabbits to forests; secondly, that 
Professor Schlich and other authorities have shown that 
afforestation is remunerative to public authorities 
because in time it makes a handsome return, but that 
the profits do not come within a man’s lifetime, and 
therefore private persons are not attracted to it. It 
was the speech of a man who has no remedies for 
those evils of which unemployment is an advertisement. 

Sir ALFRED Turner, late Inspector-General of 
Auxiliary Forces, gave a lecture at the National 
Liberal Club on Wednesday on Army Reform. He 
criticised the flagrant waste that characterises the 
administration of the War Office, and remarked thata 
Sir John Fisher in that department would be cheap at 
#100,000a year. An enormous amount of money had 
been squandered on camps and barracks which were 
now useless owing to the abandonment of Mr. Brod- 
rick’s Army Corps scheme. It was three years since our 
artillery was pronounced obsolete, yet no new batteries 
had been ordered except for India, and it would be four 
more years before the rest of the army was provided 
with the new guns. Sir Alfred Turner dismissed con- 
scription as impossible for service abroad and unneces- 
sary for service at home. On the terms of enlistment 
he made some interesting and suggestive points. He 
said that he agreed with Sir Henry Campbeil-Banner- 
man that if a man were kept in the service for nine 
years he must have a pension. His own view was that 
home service should be provided for by the auxiliary 
forces and foreign service by an army enlisted for 
twenty-one years. ‘‘ Supposing we paid £9 ayear into 
a businesslike insurance company for every long-service 


soldier ; by the time the man reached the age of fifty he 
would receive 13s. 4d.a week. The premiums for 150,000 
men would amount to £1,350,000, while under the 
present system 41,744,000 was paid annually to 84,389 
men.” Sir Alfred Turner’s governing idea is that what 
is wanted is a professional army. It is the vice of the 
present system that it makes military service too often 
a phase in the adventures of a man’s career, and the 
army is far too full of idle officers and idle men. Until 
a Government recognises this, all schemes of army 
reform will be merely fresh enterprises in folly and 
extravagance. eae Faw ay 

On Monday, at the National Liberal Club, Mr. 
Russell Rea gave the Cobden Club lecture on shipping. 
It was a very learned and interesting account of the 
wonderful growth of English shipping since the repeal 
of the Navigation Act in 1849, when America, with a 
comparatively liberal tariff, was our successful rival. 
That our maritime pre-eminence is connected in no 
remote way with our Free Trade policy was exhibited 
by Mr. Rea in aremarkable table, which we reproduce. 
The left-hand column shows the average ad valorem 
equivalent of the import duties levied by the leading 
maritime Powers, while the column on the right shows 
the amount of steam shipping tonnage per inhabitant 
in the same countries : 


Per cent. Inhabitants. 
Russia... « 131 Russia ... I ton to every 330 
U.S.A. _ ... os FQ OA. ove eos ” 166 
Austria-Hungary... 35 Austria... vue ve 110 
France ; . 34 Italy... ‘its “ 72 
Italy one «. 27 France an ove - 71 
Germany ... . 25 Germany ... = , 34 
Sweden ... -. 23 Sweden | .o wt i 24 
Greece... «» 19 Holland _s.. cnn m 15 
Denmark ... ... 18 Greece sae _ ai 12 
Norway 12 Denmark ... ons ” 9 
Holland , .. 3 Norway... os - 4 
United Kingdom—No _— United Kingdom ... ” 46 


Protectionist Tariff. 
Will anyone who masters this extraordinary table—re- 
membering, too, that we own half the world’s shipping 
—pay the slightest attention to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
doleful lamentations? We will send for the Tariff 
doctor when we have taken of the Tariff poison. 





In his speech at Preston Mr. Chamberlain made 
the astounding statement that though times might be 
prosperous employment was not keeping pace with the 
population. Mr. Asquith made an interesting comment 
on this statement at Heywood on Saturday. He said 
that the Board of Trade Returns showed that in two 
only out of the six classes in which the employments 
of the country are catalogued is there any decline in 
the number of persons employed per 10,000 of the 
population. Those two classes are agriculture and textile 
industries. The decline in the case of the textile industries 
is represented by some 20,000. But an analysis of the 
returns shows that the number of adults employed has 
increased largely in those ten years, and that the de- 
crease was accounted for entirely by the decrease in 
the number of persons under twenty in employment. 
This diminution means a diminution in child labour, 
and, as Mr. Asquith justly said, it is one of the 
healthiest features of the textile industries. 

Tue decisions of Brewster Sessions, which are 
being held for the first time under Mr. Balfour's Com- 
pensation Act, show a bewildering diversity. Some 
benches have renewed all licences for a year with the 
idea of seeing how the Act works in other places, and 
they usually make no compensation levy. Wherever 
itis made benches display remarkable unanimity in 
adopting the maximum scale. Even here anomalies 
appear, for at Totnes and Windsor a railway refresh- 
ment-room escapes with a one-third contribution, at 
Wakefield with a two-thirds, while at Barnstaple it 
pays the full sum. Nearly every chairman warns 
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licencees of their obligation to supply refreshments 
and lavatory accommodation, and many combine with 
trade organisations in condemning the ‘‘long pull.” 
In the case of new licences the same diversity prevails ; 
some benches continue to demand the surrender of two 
or more old licences, others take advantage of the Act 
to secure for the public the ‘‘ monopoly value” of the 
licence, demanding as much as £9,000 at Shirebrook 
and £7,500 at Grangetown (a place with two fully- 
licensed houses for a population of 6,000). An in- 
genious applicant at West Ham _ contended that 
exchange (or removal) was better than a cash payment 
because the justices had no control over the cash (or 
rates), and the bench was simple enough to allow the 
removal. There seems to be some danger that persons 
who have paid a lump sum for a new licence may con- 
tend that they have a freehold interest ; and some such 
idea at least must have prompted a Gateshead appli- 
cant to offer £500 for an annual licence but only 4150 
for a seven years’ period. An important point was 
settled at Brentford by the decision that a “ removal” 
to a different house constitutes a ‘‘ new” licence. 





Tue Boz Club gave a dinner on Tuesday, the anni- 
versary of Dickens’s birth, after which a discussion 
took place on the subject of Dickens as a social re- 
former. One is rather shy nowadays of people who 
try to reform the world in fiction. Most of them, one 
feels, had best begin by reforming their own style ; and 
it is certain that a good many of Dickens’s books would 
have been better if he had spent all his energies upon 
making them good stories. But if Dickens had not 
been possessed by a rage against stupid injustice and 
cruelty there would have been less reality in his books. 
There can be no doubt, too, that most of the institu- 
tions he attacked deserved it, and that his attacks 
helped to cause their reform. The Lord Chancellor, 
who took part in the discussion on Tuesday, exhibited 
some Tory misgivings over Dickens’s attack on the 
Poor Laws. The Poor Law, he said, was, and is, a diffi- 
cult question. It is in difficult questions that humanity 
is most valuable, and Dickens's humanity was justly 
outraged by the administration of the Poor Law. The 
Lord Chancellor also felt bound to say something in 
defence of the Court of Chancery and its delays. In 
fact, he was not altogether at home in that galley. 





A LecTuRE has been given by Mr. Frank Rutter at 
the Grafton Galleries with the title “ Impressionism, 
the Poetry of Painting.” Mr. Rutter’s remarks had 
reference to the pictures of Monet, Manet, Sisley, and 
others now being shown at the Grafton Galleries. But 
they would apply to almost all the great schools of the 
world. The first impressionist, he said, was the artist 
who discovered that in nature appearance did not 
coincide with fact. All artists have discovered that. 
Those who are technically known as impressionists 
seem to have discovered it afresh only because they 
try to represent appearances not before represented. 
There is nothing new in their theory. The novelty is in 
the application of thetheory to new subject matter. 
Monet paints sunlight, as other painters have painted 
men and women, or trees and meadows. Objects are 
incidental to his pictures as sunlight was incidental to 
theirs. Sunlight is his subject, and he rightly makes 
everything else subordinate to it. In doing so he 
merely works on the principle of all art, and he is a 
poet, as every original artist is a poet ; that is to say, 
he makes a new world out of the elements of reality, 
by selecting and heightening those elements which stir 
his own sense of beauty. But since his pictures are 
apt to look raw and crude to unaccustomed eyes, it is 
well that the poetry in them should be insisted upon. 

Tue New York Marion announces that the city 
library of Geneva has just received the manuscript of 


an unpublished treatise by Rousseau on chemistry 
The manuscript consists of 1,200 beautifully written 
pages, and the discoverer, M. Théophile Dufour, gave 
a full account of it in the Semaine Littéraire of Geneva 
for December 17, 1904. M. Dufour discovered the 
manuscript in 1882 in the possession of a great- 
granddaughter of Rousseau’s friend, Paul Moul- 
tou, the pastor of Motiers. Rousseau had care- 
fully preserved his treatise, to which he had given the 
title ‘‘ Institutions Chymiques,” and had bequeathed it 
to Moultou. A society called the Société J. J. Rousseau 
has just been formed at Geneva, and it is to issuea 
periodical publication of memoirs and documents relat- 
ing to Rousseau and the works that have been written 
about him. This new manuscript will be an interesting 
addition to the studies of Rousseau as a musician and 
botanist. It was at Motiers, when Rousseau met 
Moultou, that his interest in botany grew into a pas- 
sion. 





THERE is something very alluring about the scheme 
for which a French syndicate is endeavouring to obtain 
the consent of the County Council. The syndicate 
proposes to take a lease of the crescent-shaped piece 
of land fronting on the Strand between the two 
branches of Aldwych, and to erect upon it a kind of 
Palais Royal, with an open-air and an indoor theatre, 
rows of shops like those in the Palais Royal, with a 
promenade over the shops, and a garden open to the 
public on payment of a fee. One advantage of the 
scheme is that the buildings proposed, being well set 
back from the road, will not spoil the view 
east along the Strand inthe manner protested against 
by the Strand Improvements Committee. The Improve- 
ments Committee of the County Council recommend 
that body to accept the offer. The elevation of the 
buildings and the laying-out of the grounds will be 
subject to the approval of the Council, and thus there 
is a chance that this fine site will not be covered with 
mere heaps of ugliness. We can only hope that the 
buildings will be designed by an English architect, for 
architecture, in spite of many monstrosities, is more 
alive here than in France, and Parisian architecture, 
transplanted to London, looks incongruous. 

Apvotr MENzEL, who died on Thursday in his 
ninetieth year, was something better than the 
Meissonier of Germany. He had the thorough and 
searching grip of fact characteristic of the best German 
artists from Durer to the present day ; and, though he 
had very little of Durer’s sense of style or imagination, 
his sincerity was a much more artistic quality than 
Meissonier’s laborious dexterity. He was, like Durer, 
much more of a draughtsman than a painter ; and his 
illustrations to the life of Frederick the Great have 
had an enormous influence upon the best pen draughts- 
men of the present day. Indeed, he was, perhaps, 
the first modern artist to use the pen with 
a thorough technique, and his example gave 
dignity to pen drawing and made it a serious art. 
As a painter he had many fine qualities, but they were 
all qualities that belonged to his black and white work. 
His colouring and his handling of paint were both un- 
pleasant. His interest was always rather in the exact 
representation of particular objects than in the making 
of a picture; and his pictures, though everything in 
them is exactly observed, are not beautiful. They have 
a power which mitigates their ugliness, but it is a 
power ill at ease and struggling with an imperfectly 
understood task. In"manyfof his black and white works 
the power understands its object and performs it per- 
fectly, wrestling with facts and conquering them with 
admirable simplicity and directness. In an age of great 
art he might have been tamed by the pervading 
sense of beauty into a great artist ; as itis he leaves the 
impression of labouring and half misdirected force. 
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LIBERAL POLICY. 

LL Liberals will welcome Lord Spencer's letter 
to Mr. Corrie Grant. Lord Spencer is careful 
to explain that he is not sketching a programme, 
and it is plainly the object of his letter to 
answer in this form, as he has been debarred from 
speaking on platforms, the challenge that Liberals 
will not abolish in officethe arrangements they criticise 
in opposition. The effect of his letter can best be 
estimated by the anger of the Zimes, which cannot 
believe that the Liberal Party is really going to recover 
for the nation some of the rights and authority which 
Mr. Balfour had alienated to private interests. But as 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Morley have both said during 
the last week, it is ridiculous to suppose 
that everything done by this Government is to 
be regarded as sacrosanct and irretrievable. Lord 
Spencer says quite directly that the Government’s legis- 
lation regarding education and licensing will be 
vigorously amended. He says that the schools must 
be placed under popular control and removed from the 
atmosphere of sectarian strife. We hope this means 
that the State’s part will be limited to secular instruc- 
tion and that arrangements for religious teaching will 

be left to the religious bodies outside school hours. 
Lord Spencer’s statement about South African policy 
has naturally excited the apprehensions of those people 
who supposed that Chinese labour was such an 
entanglement that no Government could undo 
it. The mine-owners snatched this sinister victory 
from the dying hours of a fraudulent Govern- 
ment, and they believed that once it was gained 
their supremacy would be finally established. 
But Lord Spencer’s statement will put an end to these 
expectations. He says that the Liberal Party will work 
towards giving the new colonies the fullest measure of 
representative and responsible government. No Liberal 
Government could do less, with the traditions of its 
party and the promises of its leaders in mind. — Self- 
government will be established in both the colonies, 
and until that is done the Home Government must 
promote the real interests of all the South African 
colonies without continuing beyond the obligations of 
existing contracts any system of indentured labour : 
In other words, importation will stop as soon as the 
Liberal Government takes office by the abrogation of 
the Convention which governs the supply. We should 
ourselves prefer that the country should redeem, 
instead of respecting, existing contracts. But, of 
course, those contracts may be sharply revised by the 
responsible Transvaal Government, and in any case they 
do not forbid but rather demand a drastic Factory Act. 
Lord Spencer does not forget Ireland, and it is 
largely the knowledge that Irish affairs are becoming 
more amenable to sympathetic treatment that explains 
the venomous attempts to drive out Sir Antony 
MacDonnell. He points, too, to the urgent neces- 
sity of domestic reform. On this subject we 
are glad to think the Liberal Party is preparing 
for energetic action. Mr. Herbert Gladstone has 
followed up Mr. Bryce’s recommendations by two 
excellent speeches at Leeds, in which he has outlined 
large measures of drastic and incisive reform for 
stemming in particular the depopulation of the country. 
The Liberal ideal in this relation could not find a better 
expression than that which Sir Henry Campbell- 

Bannerman gave it on Thursday : 

“T believe that the future of our country and the future of 


our race is bound up with the reform of our land system, 
The time has come for the invasion of England, for the 
effective occupation and enjoyment of this country by its 
own people.” 


This urgent duty is one of the reasons that made it 
impossible for the Liberal Party to make an alliance 
with the Unionist Free Traders a year ago at the cost 
of its own freedom to initiate reform. 





MR. BALFOUR’S PARTY. 


HERE are not many things that Mr. Balfour 
believes in, but his party is emphatically one of 
them. The tragical part is that though he continues 
to believe in his party his party makes no secret of the 
fact that it has ceased to believe inhim. Mr. Balfour 
no doubt thought it was a brilliant idea, while other 
people were arguing furiously for or against Free 
Trade, to devote his life and talents to pro- 
longing an Administration which only existed on the 
understanding that its Protectionist adherents thought 
it was tricking the Free Traders and its Free Trade 
adherents thought it was tricking the Protectionists. 
He made up his mind that the right tactics were to 
keep his Government in office by equivocation and 
tenacity. To achieve this end he was obliged to accept 
ignominies which few public men would have found 
tolerable. Everyone remembers the famous occasion 
when the Prime Minister had to beg a private member 
to withdraw a motion which virtually affirmed the 
sincerity of his own declarations.- But this martyrdom 
of shame which has been Mr. Balfour's existence 
for a year and a half has not availed to prevent 
the party which he implored not to make the 
fiscal question a test question from rejecting Lord 
Hugh Cecil because he refuses to follow Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Some persons think that Mr. Balfour meant 
from the first to keep his party in office for no other 
purpose than to give time for its gradual capture by 
the Protectionists. If he did, his tactics, however dis- 
ingenuous, were not miscalculated. If he did not, he 
has failed disastrously, and the party which is busy 
driving out all its more distinguished Free Traders is 
treating him with as much respect as the country feels 
for him. 

What has Mr. Balfour, this clever party leader, 
done for his party? He has associated it with a 
Government that is the laughing-stock of the country. 
Indeed, it is more ; for, as Mr. Asquith said last week 
at Heywood, it is a positive danger that the affairs of 
the country should be in the hands of this discredited 
Ministry. Its members do not even speak as if they 
thought themselves responsible for public and impor- 
tant affairs. One of them, Mr. Lee, whose office 
probably not one man in a thousand could have named 
a fortnight ago, made a speech last week which excited 
a storm of angry comment in Germany. Mr. Lee did not 
mean to make mischief, and the fact to which he 
was drawing attention has been mentioned in every 
discussion of the new navy scheme. But the achieve- 
ments of the Government are so few that when a minor 
member is addressing his constituents he is not content 
to say what the Government has done, but he is obliged 
to give it a flavour of dramatic surprise and militant 
ingenuity. The Imperialist paper which had helped 
to put Germany in Shantung followed up Mr. 
Lee’s indiscretion by attacking the use Germany 
has made of that period of Imperialistic attach- 
ment, Sir Edward Carson, the Solicitor-General, 
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has no time to spare for public affairs from the prose- 
cution of his quarrel with one of the Government’s ser- 
vants. Mr. Wyndham is Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
but he has nothing to say on Irish questions. His only 
themes are the striking lucidity of Mr. Balfour and the 
divisions of the Opposition. Mr. Balfour himself has 
no views about the unemployed, or about any of the 
responsibilities of his Government, except its respon- 
sibility to avert an election. Perhaps the most 
striking case is that of Mr. Arnold-Forster, who is so 
angry with the country for still persisting, even after 
his appointment to the War Office, in returning Opposi- 
tion candidates that he calls this ingratitude by the still 
stronger term of treason. Mr. Arnold-Forster, it will 
be remembered, had so loyally caught the spirit of his 
leader before he had been in office many months that 
he decided to remain Minister of War although his 
celleagues would not allow him to carry out his policy. 
The War Office under this arrangement has the benefit 
of his energetic presence, but not the benefit of his 
original ideas. He is a reformer very much as Mr. 
Balfour is a Free Trader. The security of his country 
depends not on the guns, which it has not got, or on 
the militia, which he has not regenerated, but on the 
general consciousness throughout the world that he is 
revolving in his powerful brain a number of profound 
and interesting ideas. What those ideas are the 
country must wait to know, for this repressed Carnot 
accumulated during the years when Imperialism was 
popular so many pungent phrases for the heads of its 
critics that he still has to work them off, though the 
minority has since become a majority. He now ex- 
plains that the famous formulas of the 1900 election 
are to be the diet of the party for some time to come. 


“ The wary beavers thus their stores increase, 
And spend their winters on their summer's grease.” 


We do not think it was a wise policy on Mr. 
Balfour’s part, even from the point of view of party 
politics, to identify his party with this régime of por- 
tentous mediocrity, But he did his party a still worse 
disservice in allowing it to be stripped of its best 
men. If the struggle over Free Trade had 
been fought out in the party in Opposition the men 
would have struggled for their cause under far less 
difficult conditions than those created by Mr. Balfour’s 
Strategy. All that was venerable in the old Conservative 
Party disappears with the final surrender to the vigo- 
rous personality who has adopted its worst traditions. 
And the disappearace of men of the calibre of Lord 
Hugh Cecil and Mr. Elliot is a very serious loss to the 
nation. We hope it is in any case only a temporary 
eclipse. The decline of the character and power of 
Parliament is a grave concern. The loss of such men 
as Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Arthur Elliot is scarcely 
compensated by the acquisition of Dr. Rutherfoord 
Harris and Mr. Harry Marks. Perhaps the most 
important news of recent times in this respect is the 
news that Sir William Butler has consented to contest 
East Leeds. It is very rarely that an electorate has the 
Opportunity of sending to Parliament a man so abun- 
dantly equipped with talent and character as is this 
great soldier, who played in South Africa the part Sir 
Ralph Abercromby played in Ireland. We hope his 
Career as a statesman may be as distinguished as his 
Career as a soldier, and it is a real consolation to reflect 
that he will be in Parliament to help to regenerate the 
Army—in what capacity ?—when Mr. Arnold-Forster 


is driven by the ‘‘enemies of England” into that 
retirement which is so eagerly awaited by a cowed 
Europe 





THE COBDEN CLUB AND ARMAMENTS. 

OBDEN’S policy, or the policy of the Cobden 

Club, consists of two distinct yet mutually 
dependent parts. The first is the established policy of 
Free Trade, the second is the disestablished policy of 
public economy. To defend the first part against the 
attacks of Mr. Chamberlain was the object of Fact 
v. Fiction. Inthe hopes of persuading the people of 
Great Britain that the present heavy taxation, with 
all its accompanying evils—unemployment, pauperism, 
dear money, and the like—are directly due to neglect of 
the second, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, with the assistance 
of a small committee, has prepared a treatise which 
shows by historical facts and official figures the enor- 
mity and absurdity of our present-day armaments. 
Public economy, we are well aware, does not exclude, 
nay, it is the indispensable condition of, public 
expenditure upon objects that subserve the health, 
morality, happiness, instruction, commerce, and wealth 
of the nation. Retrenchment in what is wasteful is the 
indispensable condition—the condition precedent—of 
expenditure on what is useful. 

If the greater part of the national revenues are to 
be devoured by war, or by monstrous armaments in 
time of peace, it is obvious that no progress can be 
made either in reducing the National Debt and restoring 
the national credit, or in removing taxes which at once 
curtail the comforts of the poor and harass capital, 
labour, and industry. It is equally obvious that we 
cannot raise sugar duties, tea duties, and the like in 
order to provide for such public works as the improve- 
ment of roads, harbours, canals, and the reclamation 
of waste lands for the purpose of agriculture or forestry. 
The object, then, of Zhe Burden of Armaments is to 
prove that real and substantial retrenchments in mili- 
tary and naval expenditure are indispensable if our 
country is once more, after a period of general reaction, 
to advance along the high road of economic and social 
progress. Perhaps the unbiassed reader will be led 
to the conclusion that the economies which so experi- 
enced an administrator as Mr. Shaw Lefevre and so old 
and tried a Treasury official as Lord Welby advocate 
would strengthen the country for war as well as in 
peace. 

In 1903-4 we spent about 78 millions (over six 
out of borrowed money) on the army and navy, and 
this sum was almost equally divided between the 
two. Ten years before the sum provided was 33 
millions for the two services—the amount at which 
it had been fixed by a Unionist and maintained by 
a Liberal Administration in times when our foreign 
relations were certainly less friendly than now. It 
must be perfectly plain to anyone acquainted with the 
movement of expenditure upon armaments in foreign 
countries in France, Germany, Russia, the United 
States, Italy, Japan, Spain, &c., that this addition 
of 45 millions to the charge upon our people is cruel, 
uncivilised, and preposterous. 

In 1896, when the Estimates for the Army and 
Navy had risen to 40 millions, Mr. Gladstone wrote 
a public letter to the Increased Armaments Protest 
Committee* in which he described that rate of expendi- 
* The Burden of Armaments (Fisher Unwin, 3s, 6d.), 
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ture as ‘‘wild, wanton, and most perilous.” 
would he have called it now ? 

With an expenditure of 43 or 44 millions (as 
in the year before the war), say nineteen or twenty on 
the army and twenty-four on the navy, we should 
be able still to maintain for many years to come a 
navy far more than twice as strong as either France 
or Germany, and probably for several years to come 
a navy twice as strong as those of France and 
Russia, or Germany and Russia, put together. 
We might then in the course of two or three years put 
back Consols from 88 to 113 (where they stood in 
1898), and we might not only reduce taxes to their old 
peace level, but at the same time do a great deal to 
improve conditions of life in town and country. A 
financial reserve, as Lord John Russell and Mr. Disraeli 
were fond of saying, is at least as important for a war 
as armies and fleets. They can be created. Credit 
and wealth cannot be improvised even by the Board of 
Admiralty or the Army Council. 

It is not necessary to argue the case of the army. 
Everyone is agreed that in raising the expenditure 
from 18 to 39 millions in ten years the Government has 
done a wild, wanton, and perilous thing; everyone 
agrees that there has been gigantic waste, accompanied 
by inefficiency, discontent, and disorder. There is no 
reason why we should not accept the proposition of a 
military expert in the 7zmes* (who is understood to 
have elaborated his plan of reform in conjunction with 
army experts and officers of the highest rank), that a 
wise scheme of reorganisation would give us a standing 
army, smaller, indeed, but infinitely more efficient 
than the one we have and better adapted to our re- 
quirements, at a cost of 17 millions. 

To return to the navy, upon which the memo- 
randum of the Cobden Club will be found to be 
particularly useful. Quite apart from the provocative 
effect of the present expenditure on foreign countries 
(which are naturally stimulated to greater efforts by 
our amazing annual efforts to augment our already 
vast preponderance), it is easy to show that—if the 
Admiralty does not waste its money—an expenditure 
of 24 millions would be an ample provision, as 
giving us a far stronger navy in proportion to other 
navies than that which the policy of experienced states- 
men like Palmerston, Disraeli, and Gladstone required, 
Yet surely they maintained the fame and power of 
England in the world at least as successfully as Mr. 
Balfour ! 

The Cobden Club’s protest contains much informa- 
tion about some of the principal foreign navies ; 
but in order to make the state of the case quite 
clear and to put it beyond all controversy, it may 
be useful to take all the important naval Powers, 
following the figures of the latest official abstract,which 
gives the naval expenditure of each from 1897 or 1898 
to 1902 or 1903. Let us first remind ourselves that our 
own naval expenditure rose in these years by annual 
leaps, averaging 3 millions a year, from 21} to over 
38 millions, and that our navy is now very nearly three 
times as strong as the French, quite three times as 
strong as the German, and at least six or eight times as 
strong as the Russian. 

1. Russia. 


The expenditure on the navy was 85 million roubles 


What 


in 1897, fell to 67 in 1898, and then rose by annual 
additions to 100 million roubles (410,000,000) in 1902. 
According to the Cobden Club figures (Appendix A) the 
expenditure rose to 12 millions sterling in 1903 and fell 
again to eleven last year. It may be doubted in view of 
the embarrassed condition of Russian finances, the low 
state of credit, and the oppressively hijh rate of taxa- 
tion now established, whether it will be possible for 
many years to restore the Russian navy to the 
strength it possessed before the war. At any rate, of 
the battleships declared in an Admiralty memorandum 
of 1904 to be possessed by Russia, the best half is 
already taken or destroyed. 

2. GERMANY. 

The naval expenditure rose by additions averaging 
rather less thana million a year from just under 
7 millions in 1898 to 11 millions in 1903. Accord- 
ing to the Cobden Club’s table it did not reach this 
figure till last year. 

3. FRANCE. 

The French Ministry of Marine spent 260 million 
francs in 1897, and the sum rose by annual additions 
of over a million sterling to 372 million francs in 
1900. In the following year the French naval expendi- 
ture dropped to 344 million francs, and there the figures 
of the Statistical Abstract stop. It is, however, of 
importance to observe that since then the French 
expenditure has been stationary. According to the 
table given in the appendix of this volume it fell to 
10 millions in 1902, rose to 12 in 1903, and fell again 
to 11 millions last year. 

4. ITALY. 

The naval expenditure of Italy stood at 117 mil- 
lion lire in 1898 and rose to 131 million lire in 1900, 
after which it was gradually reduced to 124 million lire 
(about 5 millions sterling in our money) in 1903. 
It is important to observe that since Italy adopted 
a policy of retrenchment in military and naval expen- 
diture and dropped the policy of colonial expansion there 
has been an immense improvement in the national 
finances and in the industrial condition of Italy. In 
the same way there has been a marked improvement 
in Spanish stock since Spain lost Cuba. 

5. UniTep STATEs. 

The cost of the navy rose from 34 million dollars 
in 1897 to 63 in 1899, dropped to 55 in 1900, and then 
rose again to 82 million dollars in 1903. Since then 
the increase has been rapid, though the navy is still 
comparatively small. The growth of an American 
navy should be a source of satisfaction to those who 
are afraid that in case of war our food supplies would 
be endangered. There is much to be said for the 
view that the growth of a number of navies of a 
moderate size is to be welcomed ; especially as all of 


them (or, at least, so many as remain neutral) will be 
interested in maintaining and extending the laws of 


contraband so that their ordinary commerce with 
belligerents may be interrupted as little as possible in 
time of war. 

The naval expenditure of Japan is not given in the 
statistical abstract. It was only about a million and 
a half in 1897. This, again, may serve as a lesson 
that economy (not extravagance) is the promoter of 
efficiency. The fact that nearly all the Japanese navy 
was built in England should give confidence to the 





* In a series of articles published in 1903, and afterwards 
reprinted, by Mr. L. S. Amery. 


* Statistical Abstract for the Principal and other Foreign 
Countries, 1904. Cd. 2202, 
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timid patriots who hold that one German at sea is 
equal to three Englishmen. Perhaps our ships will 
make up for our natural inferiority in courage and 
seamanship! However that may be, we return from 
this survey of what other countries are doing, fortified 
in the conviction that an annual expenditure of 44 
millions on the two services, of which 20 should go 
to the army (17 or 18 for the regular army and 
2 or 3 for militia and volunteers) and 24 to the 
navy, will be amply sufficient to provide for the 
defence of Great Britain; for it will mean that this 
country would be proportionately stronger in arma- 
ments as compared with other countries than it was at 
any time from 1816 to 1896—a period during which we 
were frequently the invader, but never the invaded. 
The question of military and naval expenditure is not a 
question for the expert. It is the duty of Parliament 
to take a general view of our finances; there can be 
no question that even from the fighting standpoint we 
shall gain far more by devoting the excess of 35 millions 
to reductions of debt and taxation. For a financial 
reserve is quite as important in modern war as armies 
and fleets. 





TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY. 
XVI. 
The first fifteen Articles of this series appeared on October 22, 29, 
November 5, 12, 19, 26, December 3, 10, 17, 24, January 7, 14, 21, 
28, and February 4, and were concerned with Small Holdings, 
Farmers’ Tenure, the Cottage Famine, the Development and Uses 


of the Country, The Land Question in Towns, The Rating of 


Land in Towns, The Problem of the Unemployed, The “ Unem- 
ployable,” Town Development, Housing, The Poor Law, The Aged 
Poor, and The Problem of Administration. 


A New Factory Cope. 
HE regulations of the Factory Acts as to sanitation, 
hours, meal-times, holidays, and the like betray a 
gradual relaxation as one descends in the industrial 
scale from factory to workshop, from workshop to 
domestic workshop, and from domestic workshop to 
domestic workplace. The result is that the existing 
legislation by its very limitations puts a premium 
on sweating, for it is in the last two classes of work- 
places that this industrial evil most notoriously pre- 
vails. The problem is, therefore, how to level up the 
conditions of the manufacturing home to that of the 
ordinary workshop. The legal definition of a domestic 
workshop is contained in Section 98 of the Factory and 
Workshop Act of 1878: 


‘“*The exercise in a private house or a private room by 
the family dwelling therein or by any of them of manual 
labour tor the ——— of gain . . Shall not by itself 
constitute such house or room a workshop, where the 
labour is exercised at irregular intervals and does not 
furnish the whole or principal means of living to such 
family.” 

Now, anyone who has studied the conditions under 
which sweated industries are carried on will recognise 
at once that tle qualification contained in the last 
sentence provides a loophole for the escape of by far 
the larger part of them. The widowed sempstress who 
with the assistance of her children makes trousers 
at 13d. a pair in a single tenement room, which serves 
at once as home and workplace, is more often than not en- 
gaged at irregular intervals, and not infrequently derives 
her principal means of living not from her miserable 
hire but from out-relief, In such a case (except in so far 
as the hours of the children are regulated by the locally 
optional Children’s Employment Act of 1903) the work- 
place escapes regulation altogether. But even when 


it comes within the definition of a domestic workshop, 
the only practical regulation is that protected persons 
(z.e., children over school-age) are not allowed to work 
before 6 a.m. or after 9 p.m., which (without any 
enforcement of the law as to meal times) means 
for them a possible 15-hour day. If outside assistance 
is employed, the domestic workshop is thereby converted 
into an ordinary workshop, though the extent to which 
it comes under regulation depends on the séaéus of 
those employed, i.c., whether they are men, women, 
or young persons, and whether or not the employer 
has “the right of access to or control over the premises, 
room, or place.” Thus in any workshop failing to come 
within the category of an ordinary workshop the 
factory inspector has control only over the hours of 
certain protected persons ; and as the other provisions 
of the Acts as to ventilation and cubic space, meal- 
times, holidays, abstracts, and notices do not apply, 
even this partial control is rendered illusory. To enforce 
restrictions in the factory and relax them in the 
manufacturing home is to drive employment from the 
former kind of establishment into the latter and to 
penalise the larger employer for giving fair terms to 
his workpeople. That incomplete factory legislation 
thus defeats its own object has been clearly perceived 
and forcibly pointed out by Factory Commissioners. 

The principle to be kept steadily in view is the 
responsibility of the employer for the conditions under 
which his profits are made, and of the landlord for 
places from which he derives his rent. The law even so 
far as it goes is ineffective, because, in the case of 
work which is “ given out,” it fails to get behind the 
occupier of the workplace to the actual employer. The 
last three Acts have, however, provided machinery by 
demanding that lists of outworkers should be provided 
by employers for the inspection of the authorities in 
order to facilitate the discovery of workshops. But 
even though the Act of 1901 requires that the lists be 
sent to the local authorities, as well as to the factory 
inspector, it still remains, according to the Report of 
the Chief Inspector for 1993, practically a dead letter, 
The only way to locate workshops is to pass an Act for 
the compulsory registration of all workplaces; at the 
same time the landlord and the employer must be made 
jointly responsible for the sanitary conditions under 
which home work is carriedon. The problem of raising 
the conditions of labour in other respects to the level 
of the factory and workshop standard is perhaps best 
attacked indirectly ; that is to say, by endeavouring to 
regulate the home workshop out of existence, making 
it to the interest of employers to provide factory 
accommodation for all their workers. 

Even for factories and workshops, the legal 
standard is still full of weak places, The Act contains 
far too many statutory exceptions and leaves far too 
much power of exemption to the Home Office. The 
power to devise special rules for dangerous trades 
and to schedule particular industries for the application 
of the ‘* particulars ” clause protecting the contracts of 
pieceworkers is much too timidly used. It is time 
to extend the statutory right to particulars of work 
and wages to all pieceworkers in factories and work- 
shops. Similarly, the law, and not the Home Secre- 
tary, should define the particular process in which 
overtime shall be permitted in the trades—fish-curing, 
jam-making, and dairying—where a case can be made 
out for it, the hours also being defined, so as to leave 
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no trade in danger from the influence of employers’ 
deputations on the Secretary of State. In all other 
trades the permission to work overtime should be 
abolished; and the compulsory half holiday should be 
extended to all workers (including men) in factories 
and workshops, among which laundries should be fully 
included. Dockers, builders, and a few other classes 
of workers should also be brought under all the appro- 
priate provisions of the Act. 

There remains the problem of children’s labour. 
The minimum age for the half-timer (which in Switzer- 
land stands at fifteen) should be raised from twelve to 
fourteen—in other words, the present system of half- 
time labour should be totally abolished. It will then 
be time to consider how to deal with one of the root- 
causes of unemployment—the competition of boy with 
adult labour—by instituting a half-time system of edu- 
cation and employment for young persons between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen. It is a curious and 
lamentable fact, however, that although the labour of 
the half-timer and the young person is partially pro- 
tected, that of the school-child working at home out of 
school hours has (until the Employment of Children Act 
of 1903) been totally unprotected. The adoption of this 
Act by local authorities should, to make it effective, 
be made compulsory instead of optional. 

Certificates of fitness for employment should be re- 
quired from children and young persons in all cases, 
and definite standards of fitness should be established 
and kept under expert observation, with a view to re- 
vision and adaptation to the new dangers which are 
constantly arising owing to changes of process and the 
development of new industries. The foregoing repre- 
sents only an outline of the main amendments to which 
the reformer must have regard. It need hardly be said 
that there are many needed provisions as to matters of 
detail which cannot be dealt with here. 

over were opening, with a pleasant feeling of im- 

portance, telegrams from the international astro- 
nomical office at Kiel, announcing the discovery of a sixth 
satellite of Jupiter. Happier even than these happy 
people was probahly Professor Perrine, who was able to 
announce the discovery, as a result of much patient watch- 
ing of the skies in the Crossley reflector of the Lick 
Observatory. To say that the new satellite “swam into 
his ken” would, however, be far from the truth, for there 
is almost certainly nothing in the appearance of the new 
body, even when viewed through the most powerful instru- 
ments made, which would distinguish it from an extremely 
minute star. It is only by the careful comparison of a 
series of photographs that the existence of such a body 
is revealed by the fact that one among many thousands 
of images is changing its position from night to night. 
The difficulty of the operation may be judged from the 
fact that it was not until a month after the existence 
of the new satellite had been suspected that it was thought 
safe to announce its discovery; and even now it is just 
possible that it may turn out that it is not a satellite of 


Jupiter at all, but another minor planet which has been 
discovered. 

The feeling uppermost in the minds of many people 
who heard the news, and who had been brought up in the 
belief that Jupiter was a planet with four moons only, was 
probably one rather of uneasy surprise at the rapidity 
with which things seemed to be moving than of satis- 
faction at the discovery of yet another almost - invisible 
heavenly body. From the day when Galileo turned his 
newly invented embryonic telescope upon Jupiter until 
a dozen years ago nobody supposed that Jupiter had 
more ; then, before we have got quite used to the presence 
of a fifth, a sixth is discovered. Galileo’s discovery may 
be said to have put the finishing touches to the Copernican 





ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERY. 


UST a month ago to-day astronomers all the world 


theory—Jupiter and her four satellites showed at least 
an actual example of a Copernican system in miniature. 
It is quite possible that the sixth satellite may also prove 
to have a bearing on the wider problem of the origin of 
the solar system. 

Until last year it was, roughly speaking, a fact that 
the various members of the solar system all rotated and 
revolved about fairly similar axes, and also all turned in the 
same direction. It was true that the moons of Uranus and 
Neptune were an exception to the rule, and revolved in 
the wrong direction ; but then these planets were so remote 
and were formed according to most theories so much 
earlier than the rest of the system, that anomalous beha- 
viour in their case seemed less surprising. 

The sentiment expressed in the couplet— 
‘* You'll think it very, very strange, but then of course you know 
That this was such a long way off, and so very long ago.” 

seemed in a vague way, if not to explain, at any rate to 
excuse any little vagaries on the part of these outer 
planets. When, however, about a year ago, Professor 
Pickering finally confirmed the existence of an outer 
satellite of Saturn, which was revolving “ backwards,” we 
evidently had here a fact whose significance could not be 
disregarded. It proved that the solar system could not 
have originated entirely from a single rotating parent 
mass. But this was only one instance. The conclusion 
would be much more forcible if another example could 
be found somewhat nearer us, and it is for this reason 
that the chief interest at present in the new satellite lies 
in the question of the direction of its revolution. If the 
outer satellite of Jupiter were found, like the outer satellite 
of Saturn, to revolve in a contrary direction to that of 
the rest of the members of the solar system, we should 
be forced to believe that we had here a manifestation of 
some important but as yet not properly understood 
cause. It is too early to express a certain opinion, but 
subsequent announcements show that the discoverers in- 
cline to the view that the new body really is revolving 
backwards. ; 

Even if this should prove not to be the case, he would 
be a bold man who would say that such a discovery as 
this was a matter of unimportance. The statement which 
Prof. Turner makes in his new and fascinating book 
on astronomical discovery*, that “there is no line of 
research, however apparently unimportant or monotonous, 
which we can afford to neglect,” is most emphatically 
true in this particular science. Prof. Turner illustrates 
this thesis by the case of the discovery of the minor planet 
Eros. After more than four hundred had been found the 
value of minor planets was rather at a discount. There 
was still left the privilege of naming these bodies, for which, 
in the case of Bettina, Baron Albert de Rothschild had paid 
£50. This, however, was at a time when the market was 
less fully supplied with such things, and by the time 
No. 433 was discovered it is probable that the commercial 
value of the privilege was very small indeed. Then it 
was that this latest arrival was found to have the unique 
property of revolving inside instead of (like the other minor 
planets) outside the orbit of Mars. This nearness to the 
earth made it of very great importance in the problem of 
measuring the solar system, and an immense number of 
observations were made upon Eros in the winter of 1900-1. 
Astronomers are cautious folk, and the results have not 
yet been announced. When they are we shall probably 
at length know the distance of the sun within a few thou- 
sand miles. : 

The peculiar and almost uncanny combination of per- 
severance and chance running throughout the history of 
astronomical discovery is well pictured by Prof. Turner. 
The first minor planet was discovered quite accidentally 
by Piazzi at the moment when Bode, who had been on the 
look-out for it for fifteen years, had finally completed his 
arrangements for an organised search. Bradley's great 
discoveries of the aberration of light and nutation, although 
triumphs of accurate and patient work, were made as a 
result of an attempted investigation of an entirely different 
question. Moreover, had he not one day happened to go 
for a sail on the Thames he might never have lit upon 
the explanation of the former, in which case he 
could never have explained the latter. Prof. Turner, as 
well he may, is very enthusiastic about the numerous dis- 
coveries of his predecessor at Oxford, and his chapter on 
Bradley is one of the most interesting in the book to the 
reader, who probably has no time to read Rigaud’s 
biography. It is an attractive picture which we have of this 
eighteenth-century astronomer, with the entree of the coal 





* ASTRONOMICAL Discovery. By Prof. H. H. Turner, F.R.S. 
London: Edward Arnold. tos, 6d. 
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cellar of that house at Wanstead through the floors and 
ceilings of whose rooms the tube of his telescope passed 
heedless of the convenience of Mrs. Elizabeth Williams. 
How many good ladies would allow such a thing to-day? 

Prof. Turner has the happy gift of making amateurs 
feel that they have a grasp of even a complicated subject. 
The well-known but almost invariably misrepresented 
romance of the independent calculation of the orbit of 
Neptune by Adams and Le Verrier is handled very well, 
and almost enables the non-mathematical reader to see that 
the miscalculation of the position of the planet by nearly a 
thousand million miles (a considerable amount even in 
planetary problems!) does not rob their work of extraordi- 
nary merit. 

Prof. Turner emphasises the trebly accidental character 
of his own discovery of the new star in Gemini in 1903, and 
has the courage to conclude a popular work with an account 
of Chandler’s researches on the variation of latitude. 

The book, of course, deals only with typical instances 
of astronomical discovery. It does not profess to cover the 
whole ground, but as it is dedicated to Prof. Barnard, of 
the Yerkes Observatory, we should have thought it might 
well have contained some mention of the latter’s discovery 
of Jupiter's fifth satellite. 





THE ILLNESS OF MY MUSE. 


HE other day I noticed that my Muse, who had 
long been ailing, silent and morose, was showing 
signs of actual illness. 

Now, though it is by no means one of my habits 
to coddle the dogs, cats, and other familiars of my 
household, yet my Muse had so pitiful an appearance 
that I determined to send for the doctor, though not 
before I had seen her to bed with a hot bottle, a good 
supper, and such other comforts as the Muses are 
accustomed to value. All that could be done for the 
poor girl was duly accomplished, a fine fire was lit in 
her bedroom, and a great number of newspapers such 
as she is given to reading for her recreation were 
bought at a neighbouring shop. When she had drunk 
her wine and read in their entirety the Daz/y Telegraph, 
the Morning Post, the Standard, the Dasly Mail, the 
Daily Express, the Times, the Daily News, and even 
the Advertiser, | was glad to see her sink into a pro- 
found slumber. 

I will confess that the jealousy which is easily 
aroused among servants when one of their number is 
treated with any special courtesy gave me some con- 
cern, and I was at the pains of explaining to the house- 
hold not only the grave indisposition from which the 
Muse suffered, but also the obligations I was under 
through her virtues : her long and faithful service, her 
willingness, and the excess of work which she had 
recently been compelled to perform. Her fellow-ser- 
vants, to my surprise and pleasure, entered at once 
into the spirit of my apology: the still-room maid 
offered to sit up with her all night, or at least until the 
trained nurse should arrive, and the major-domo, with 
a good-will that was truly surprising, volunteered to 
go himself and order straw for the street from a 
neighbouring stable. 

The cause of this affection which the Muse had 
aroused in the whole household I subsequently 
discovered to lie in her own amiable and unselfish 
temper. She had upon two occasions inspired the 
knife-boy to verses which had subsequently appeared 
in the Spectator, and with weekly regularity she would 
lend her aid to the cook in the composition of those 
cheap reviews by which (as it seemed) my domestic 
eked out her ample wages. 

The Muse had slept for a full six hours when the 
doctor arrived—a specialist in these matters and one 
who has before now been called in (I am proud to say) 
by such great persons as Mr. Hichens, Mr. Churchill, 
and Mr. Roosevelt when their Muses have been out of 
sorts. Indeed, he is that doctor who operated for 
aphasia upon the Muse of the late Mr. Rossetti just 
before her demise. His fees are high, but I was willing 


enough to pay, and certainly would never have con- 
sented—as have, I regret to say, so many of my 
unworthy contemporaries—to employ a_ veterinary 
surgeon upon such an occasion. 

The great specialist approached with a determined 
air the couch where the patient lay, awoke her accord- 
ing to the ancient formula, and proceeded to question 
her upon her symptoms. He soon discovered their 
gravity, and I could see by his manner that he was 
anxious to an extreme. The Muse had grown so weak 
as to be unable to dictate even a little blank verse, and 
the indisposition had so far affected her mind that she 
had no memory of Parnassus, but deliriously main- 
tained that she had been born in the home counties— 
nay, in the neighbourhood of Uxbridge. Her every 
phrase was a deplorable commonplace, and, on the 
physician applying a stethoscope and begging her to 
attempt some verse, she could give us nothing better 
than a sonnet upon the expansion of the Empire. Her 
weakness was such that she could do no more than 
awake, and that feebly, while she professed herself 
totally unable to arise, to descend, to soar, to haunt, 
or to perform any of those exercises which are proper 
to her profession. 

When his examination was concluded the doctor 
took me aside and asked me upon what letters the 
patient had recently fed. I told him upon the daily 
Press, some of the reviews, the telegrams from the 
seat of war, and occasionally a debate in Parliament. 
At this he shook his head and asked whether too much 
had not recently been asked ofher. I admitted that she 
had done a very considerable amount of work for so 
young a Muse in the past year, though its quality was 
doubtful, and I hastened to add that I was the less to 
blame as she had wasted not a little of her powers upon 
others without asking my leave; notably upon the 
knife-boy and the cook. 

The doctor was then good enough to write out a 
prescription in Latin and to add such general recom- 
mendations as are commonly of more value than physic. 
She was to keep her bed, to be allowed no modern 
literature of any kind, unless Milton and Swift may 
be admitted as moderns, and even these authors and 
their predecessors were to be admitted in very sparing 
quantities. If any signs of inversion, archaism, or 
neologistic tendencies appeared he was to be summoned 
at once: but of these (he added) he had little fear. He 
did not doubt that in a few weeks we should have her 
up and about again, but he warned me against letting 
her begin work too soon. ‘‘I would not,” he said, 
‘‘permit her to undertake any effort until she can 
inspire within one day of twelve hours at least eighteen 
quatrains, and those lucid, grammatical, and moving. 
As for single lines, tags, fine phrases, and the rest, they 
were no sign whatever of returning health, if anything 
of the contrary.” Healso begged that she might not 
be allowed any Greek or Latin for ten days, but I 
reassured him upon the matter by telling him that she 
was unacquainted with those languages—at which 
he expressed some pleasure but even more astonishment. 

At last he told me that he was compelled to be 
gone; the season had been very hard, nor had he 
known so general a breakdown among the Muses of 
his various clients. 

I thought it polite as I took him to the door to ask 
after some of his more distinguished patients ; he was 
glad to say that Mr. Chamberlain’s was very vigorous 
indeed, in spite of the age of her illustrious master. 
He had rarely known a more inventive or courageous 
female, but when, as I handed him into his carriage, I 
asked after that of Mr. Kipling, his face became 
suddenly grave; and he asked me, ‘‘ Have you not 
heard?” 

“No,” said I; but I had a fatal presentiment of 
what was to follow ; and indeed I was almost prepared 
for it when he answered in solemn tones, 


* She is dead,” H. Betroc. 
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HYMNS. 


HE indignation that has been aroused over certain 
small changes in the new edition of Hymns Ancient 

and Modern is a proof, if one were needed, that that 
book has become a kind of Bible to many people. For 
them it has associations so sacred and tender that any 
revision, or even improvement, of the text seems an 
unwarrantable disturbance of those associations. In 
some cases the revision has been only a return to what the 
author of the hymn really wrote. But that is not accepted 
as an excuse. Worshippers are used to a certain form 
which they have sung a thousand times. That form is 
sacred to them and they care nothing about its history. 
In fact, hymns, for most of those who use them, like the 
Bible itself, have no authorship. They get their authority 
from the fact that they are sung in a church, and until 
they are sung in a church, and sung often enough to be 
familiar, they are of no account. The editors of hymn- 
books themselves have usually taken the same view. They 
have done pretty much what they liked to the hymns they 
added to their collections. Bishop Bickersteth, for in- 
stance, added a verse to “ Lead, Kindly Light,” which he 
could scarcely have ventured to do had it been a mere 
secular poem ; and the editor of a new edition of Horatius 
Bonar’s* Hymns complains that some compilers have mer- 
cilessly altered the text, and even the metre, of some of 
them. Hymns, in fact, are treated much as ballads, and, 
indeed, as all primitive oral poetry used to be treated. 
They are no man’s property, and everyone is at liberty to 
improve them if he can. This process, as we know. hal 
excellent results in the case of primitive poetry. Every 
change made by an individual reciter stood on its merits. 
If it was an improvement it was adopted; if not, it 
died out of usage. It was a case of the survival of the 
fittest, and the consequence was that ballads improved so 
long as there were poets to improve them, and until they 
became stereotyped in print. The same process pro- 
duced the same excellent results in the case of the English 
Bible. Translator after translator worked upon it, using 
the labours of his forerunners and improving them where 
he could; and the final result was the Authorised Version. 
We may wonder, therefore, why it has not produced better 
results with hymns. They are a kind of sacred folk-song. 
Thousands of people express through them their deepest 
and tenderest feelings of devotion. They are the only 
music and poetry which thousands enjoy. Yet, as poetry 
at least, they seldom have any of the merits either of 
folk-song or of the conscious art of printed verse. With 
every desire to think well of Hymns Ancient and Modern 
one cannot say much for it as a book of poems. Indeed, 
with the doubtful exception of “Lead, Kindly Light” 
there is probably only one piece in it that could win a 
place on its poetic merit in any anthology of English 
poetry, and that is “Hark my soul, it is the Lord,” the 
work of Cowper, a great secular poet. The popular 
hymns contained in it, the hymns one might expect to be 
simple and moving expressions of popular faith and 
devotion, are nearly all either wooden or vague and senti- 
mental. You may have a tenderness for “ All people that 
on earth do dwell” or “ The King of Love my Shepherd 
is.” Everyone has a tenderness for them. They are 
simple and direct and sincere, but they are not poetry, or 
anything like it. They are the work of men for whom 
verse was a kind of puzzle, and who versified the Psalms 
in the style of “ Thirty days hath September,” so that they 
might be easily remembered. This versifying of the 
Psalms was begun, as everyone knows, by the Puritans, 
that they might provide an antidote to the profane songs 
of the poets. Their metrical versions were intended as 
a kind of harmless substitute for poetry. For some reason 
the foolish race of men liked verses, and they were ready 
to comply with their folly so far as to versify what was 





* Hymns BY Horativus Bonar. Selected and arranged by 
his son, H. N. Bonar. London: Henry Frowde. 6s. 


good for their souls. The result could hardly be poetry, 
and unfortunately it established a convention of versifica- 
tion which applies to no other kind of verse except hymns. 
The nearest approach to it in secular verse is to be found 
in lines like Macaulay’s “To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late.” It was a convention that 
even Milton could not escape from when he set about 
versifying the Psalms. Tate and Brady continued it, and 
it has lasted to the present day. 

Modern hymn-writers have tried to escape from it, 
but seldom with good results; for the old wooden hymns 
were at least simple and congregational. There could be 
no doubt what they meant, and they expressed emotions 
and thoughts which a crowd of worshippers could utter 
without individual incongruities. But too many of the 
modern hymns, influenced to some extent by secular lyric 
poetry, like secular lyric poetry express the particular 
moods and emotions of the writer; and often, though 
they may be devout enough, they are not particularly 
wholesome, nor can they be sincerely sung by more than 
one in fifty of an average congregation. “ Paradise, O 
Paradise,” a hymn now happily removed from the new 
edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern, is an instance in 
point, and many others might be given. Also, most modern 
hymns are no better executed than the old ones. They 
may run a little more freely ; but it is a convention among 
rcodern hymn-writers, even more than among old ones, 
that any kind of rhyme will do for a hymn. Shelley and 
other great writers of. verse allowed themselves much 
licence in the way of rhymes, and justified it by the 
music of their verse; but the ordinary versifier needs all 
the aid the rhyme can give him to differentiate his verse 
from prose, and when he rhymes “God” with 
“road” or “Spirit” with “merit” he forfeits this 
aid. There is a strange modern idea, _ enter- 
tained about other arts besides that of verse, that 
what is done for a_ sacred object need not be 
of such good workmanship as what is done for a secular 
object. In consequence a hymn-writer adopts for him- 
seli an altogether lower standard of workmanship than 
the man who sends a sonnet to an evening paper. In a 
hymn the matter is supposed to make amends for the 
form; whereas no pains should be spared to make the 
form worthy of the matter. Most hymn-writers are ama- 
teur poets ; sometimes they are bishops with little leisure 
to spare upon polishing verse. Still, the fact remains 
that if a hymn is worth writing at all it is worth writing 
well ; and if that fact were remembered our hymns would 
be a good deal better than they are. 

There is no doubt, then, that the workmanship of 
hymns might be improved; but it is not so easy to see 
how they are to have more inspiration. It takes a poet to 
write poetry, and few even of our religious poets have 
written hymns. The sacred poems of Herbert, Vaughan, 
Crawshaw, and Christina Rossetti are not hymns and 
could not be made to do duty for hymns. They are, like 
the lyrics of secular poets, expressions of individual 
thoughts and moods, and the higher their quality the 
more individual they are. This is the difficulty of hymn- 
writing. The poet has to write not for himself but for 
a congregation, to express not his own private emo- 
tions but the generalised emotions of a crowd. Poets 
Laureate have to do the same thing when they celebrate 
a coronation or a jubilee, and the task is always too much 
for them even when they are not only Poets Laureate 
but also poets. It may seem strange that a nation so 
rich in poets as ours should have nothing better than 
doggerel for its National Anthem; but what poet could 
write a poem to suit all circumstances and every man in 
the kingdom who chooses to sing it ? The task is im- 
possible ; and so it is impossible. except in rare cases, to 
write hymns that are poetry. When our hymns rhyme 
better, are more clearly expressed, and more wholesome 
in their emotions, we must be content with them. They 
are to poetry what the ikons of the Greek Church are to 
pictures, symbols enriched through their associations with 
the inarticulate poetry of thousands of men, women, and 
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children who but for them would have no vent at all for 
that poetry. Their authorship is ignored because they 
express what the congregation, not what the author, has 
put into them ; and for that reason there is indeed some- 
thing sacred about them, something more sacred than the 
mere authenticity of text which the revisers, mistakenly 
as it seems to us, have tried in some cases to restore. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
Y far the most important political event of the 
week, so far as the political situation goes, is 
the rejection of Lord Hugh Cecil by the Greenwich 
Conservatives. This is a serious breach indeed. It 
is, of course, attributable to Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts. 
But what does Mr. Balfour propose to say to it? 
Many will remember the striking scene between 
the two cousins when Mr. Balfour, speaking of mem- 
bers who were ‘‘among us but not of us,” was 
pointedly asked by Lord Hugh Cecil whether he was 
included in this damnatory clause. With equal em- 
phasis the Prime Minister insisted that he was not, 
that Lord Hugh was not only sitting with the Tory 
Party, but that he belonged to it. Now he is driven 
from the fold by the Chamberlainites of Greenwich. 
If one were dealing with almost any public man of 
standing but Mr. Balfour, one would be quite sure that 
the protecting wegis thrown over the member for 
Greenwich last year would be at once extended to him 
and a letter written to the Greenwich caucus declaring 
Lord Hugh to be the Ministerial candidate. Mr. 
Balfour being what he is, and his position depending 
on a series of precarious balancings, no such certainty 
is possible. 
* 


* *. . 

Nevertheless, the Greenwich situation hg full ot 
peril for him. It is extremely scandalous from the 
personal point of view. It is bad enough in itself 
to shelve Lord Salisbury’s son, the most distin- 
guished and eloquent of young Tories and certain, 
in a normal state of the affairs, to be the future 
leader of the Tory Party, at the bidding of a 
rebel propaganda. Still more disconcerting to 
the Prime Minister must be the reflection that 
his own intervention and that of the central party 
in Conservatism has availed nothing against Mr. 
Chamberlain’s influence. Lord Hugh cannot be 
charged with rebel tactics. He and Mr. Churchill 
parted company on this question long ago, and it is 
notorious that Lord Hugh has kept himself well in 
hand on every subject but that of Free Trade, in order 
not to lose the party connection and to prevent Mr. 
Chamberlain saying that the anti-Protectionist move- 
ment in Toryism simply represented a nest of faddists 
or schismatics. But this prudence has served him 
nothing, and now Lord Hugh shares the fate of Lord 
George Hamilton and Mr. Ritchie, and of nearly all 
the abler men among the young Tories. The extent 
of the disruption, and the seriousness of the loss of 
moral as well as intellectual force in the Tory ranks, 
are evident in Mr. Tritton’s enforced withdrawal 
from his constituency. He and Sir William Houlds- 
worth, both of whom are going, are perhaps 
the two most considerable private members on the 
Ministerial side. The elements of a new party are thus 


being rapidly pushed to the front, a party from which 
character, experience, personal value, and sincerity are 
being eliminated. Mr. Balfour’s fastidiousness, as 
well as his personal interests, must be repelled by the 
process of turning historic Conservatism into a caucus 
governed by a Boss from Birmingham and manned 
by the type of politician who rushes in for a tariff 
scramble. But his powerlessness is so evident, and 
his character is so narrowed to the consideration of the 
pettiest tactical issues, that no one looks to him to 
draw himself and Toryism free of their new masterss 
At times he seems to play with Mr. Chamberlain with 
some measure of success. But while he finesses all 
the more substantial prizes in the game fall to his 
rival. 
* . * - 

The incident of Mr. Lee’s speech at Eastleigh is a 
measure of the Prime Minister’s wisdom in selecting 
assistants, and of his control over their conduct. Had 
it not been for the embarrassments of Chamberlainism, 
Mr. Balfour could have counted on a dozen young men 
fitter for promotion than the shallow, pushing young 
gentleman who has just compromised our relations 
with Germany. But Mr. Lee had only to make a 
‘*bonneting”’ speech at a critical time for the 
Government in order to find an opening which 
ability and experience would hardly have gained for 
him. It has thus happened that the Ministry is being 
recruited purely from Protectionists, or at least from 
adventurous persons who lean a little to Mr, Balfour 
and a good deal more to Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. 
Balfour is not the man-—he is personally too easy- 
going—to keep ambitious mediocrity in its place, 
and while he governs but a small set of personal 
associates, he holds the reins of government with much 
slackness. This tendency to looseness is not under- 
stood abroad, any more than is the freedom of our 
newspapers from Ministerial inspiration or control. 
Therefore speeches like Mr. Lee’s, which would have 
been improper in the mouth of a Foreign Secretary, 
are taken at much more than their face value. What 
is far worse is that serious newspapers are at no pains 
to explain the truth, but make things worse by 
adopting and expanding the impertinence of an Under 
Secretary, whom his chief must have hotly censured. 
Dismissal from office would have been the proper 
penalty for the Eastleigh speech, and was the only way 
of reducing it to its proper proportions. 

* * * * * 

I was surprised the other day into a belated read. 
ing of John Chilcote, M.P., in the vain hope that the 
extravagant praise of it meant that it had the makings 
of a political novel of some value. I ought to have 
taken a surer measure of the triviality of English critics 
when they attempt the task of fixing the standard of 
literary work. For, as a political criticism, /ohn 
Chilcote, M.P., is worthless in point of style and 
conception. The writer does not seem to me to 
possess the elements of knowledge of her subject, she 
seizes no characteristic aspect of our political life, her 
statesmen and members are the veriest shadows, and 
if she has seen anything of debate in the House of 
Commons, nothing that she writes on it tells of obser- 
vation or even the capacity to report its superficial air 
and movement. She takes an old and common 
idea ; she develops it without distinction, withe 
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out feeling. And yet her book is one of the 
successes of the past year, while no one nowadays, I 
suppose, reads Phineas Finn, which, within the fairly 
wide limits of Trollope’s range and literary method, 
truthfully and acutely describes the life of a member of 
Parliament, and even gives it moral significance. But 
John Chilcote, M.P. the hero, is a coarse egotist who 
is led to covet another man’s name, position, money, 
and wife (apparently appropriating her without the 
form of re-marriage), and uses to the full the grotesque 
incident that places them all in his hands. Well, Balzac 
and Maupassant have made such characters interesting 
because they have set them in their proper perspective. 
In John Chilcote, M.P., there is no such perspective, 
and there is also no atmosphere that suggests any 
known form of political life. I suppose the book is not 
ill-constructed; but what a light it throws on the 
poverty of the contemporary English novel ! 


* * * * * 


The Church and State question in France is now 
in a very critical stage. It is the administrative 
question which is so difficult. What is to be done with 
the vacant bishoprics? Take the case of Monsignor 
Le Nordez, the Bishop of Dijon. A case was got up 
against this Republican bishop—a man of some 
eloquence and personal dignity and power—largely 
because of his communications with the Government 
concerning the proceedings of one or two of the hot- 
gospellers of clericalism, and he was summoned to 
Rome by Cardinal Merry del Val. There, after a struggle, 
he succumbed to a threat of excommunication and 
resigned his bishopric. But the Combes Government 
did not accept his resignation and continued to regard 
him as the Bishop. He had also appointed two vicars- 
general to carry on the affairs of the diocese. Now 
again he has been induced to express discontent with 


them and to request their resignation, and to 
this the French Government, pursuing their 
policy of recognising Le Nordez, assented. 
The diocese, therefore, is left without any 


directing power—a state of things for which the 
intransigeant policy of Pius X. is largely to blame, 
Now, what is to be done? There are two solutions : 
either the Bishop can be called on by the Minister of 
Public Worship to return to Dijon or to name new 
administrators, which would lead to instant excom- 
munication, or in the case of refusal the Govern- 
ment can accept the papal decision and declare the 
diocese vacant. But this is yielding to Rome—a real 
journey to Canossa, such as M. Combes denounced. 
If the Rouvier Government takes this latter course its 
life will be a short one. If it declines it, then the 
final struggle with the Church cannot be much longer 
delayed. 

-” 


* * * * 


I congratulate the Liberals of East Leeds on their 
choice of Sir William Butler, who has every right to 
the title of one of the most distinguished of our public 
men—distinguished in war, in letters, in character. I 
don’t know whether Sir William speaks as well on the 
platform as in private company, but I know only two 
figures in English life that can compare with him in 
mastery of the delightful art of conversation—Mr, 
George Meredith for brilliancy, Mr. John Morley for 
charm. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


LIBERAL CHURCHMANSHIP. 
A REPLY TO DR. RASHDALL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SIR,—As Dr. Rashdall calls my article an “attack 
upon the Liberal Churchman,” you will perhaps kindly 
allow me to claim you as a witness that I showed 
no desire to express my views in The Speaker, either before 
or after the article was written. But when I had under- 
taken to write it, my business was to recognise the move- 
ment of the Churchmen’s Union and its organ as claiming 
to be in some sort a “new departure,” and to ascertain . 
the nature of the movement as precisely as I could. There 
was no novelty in the repudiation of certain doctrines to 
which Dr. Rashdall refers. The purification of our English 
theology, begun by Maurice and Robertson, and carried 
on by Hort, Westcott, Lightfoot, and others, has secured 
for us that Christ should be very generally accepted as 
revealing the righteousness and love of the Father, and as 
making His appeal to men, not on the ground of miracles, 
but in the name of the Divine righteousness and love. We 
are familiar also with what is commonly called Liberal 
Christianity. This rejects “the miraculous,” and there- 
fore, consistently, sees nothing miraculous in Jesus; but 
it pays all possible honour to His character and regards 
His teaching as the best that has been given to the world. 
This Liberal Christianity seeks to bring religion into har- 
mony with scienee and modern thought, or, in particular, 
with the principle of evolution ; and it aims at the diffusion 
of a Christian morality. It has had, I think, these two 
chief marks: conformity to the scientific views of things 
and insistence on the “teaching” of Christ. 

Liberal Christianity, I repeat, is not new; but it has 
not been thought to be compatible with Churchmanship. 
The Jesus Christ of the Church is so plainly supernatural ; 
the appearing of a Man sent from God, unique amongst 
men in being sinless, forgiving sins in the Father’s name, 
claiming absolute spiritual authority over those who be- 
lieved in Him, a Lord and Saviour to be worshipped and 
clung to by all mankind, is so separate from the regular 
evolution of the human race—that those who accept Jesus 
as Son of Man and Son of God cannot well comfort them- 
selves with the persuasion that they reject the super- 
natural. Where the “teaching” of Christ is made the 
sum of Christianity, it does not in general include those 
continual assertions of His mission and His claims which 
run through all the Gospels, the Synoptic as well as the 
Fourth, and which the Churchman is not as free to set 
aside as the Liberal Christian. 

I have never thought it becoming to demand of anyone 
an expression of his personal opinions beyond what he 
may think proper to communicate to the public. But in 
studying the new announcements of the Churchmen’s 
Union the question of interest appeared to me to be how 


far they were claiming for Churchmen the freedom of 


Liberal Christians. The article of most authority in the 
Liberal Churchman is that of the President of the Union 
on “ The Task of Liberal Theology.” Dr. Morrison holds 
that the New Testament writings are not to be regarded as 
history, but as “ merely reflecting the current conceptions of 
the time” ; but that we are not therefore “to dismiss those 
forms as meaningless,” because “the Holy Spirit speaks to 
the human heart in the imaginative forms of poetry, legend, 
and mythology, as well as in the prosaic forms of exact his- 
torical fact.” (P. 7.) Dr. Rashdall warns me to be care- 
ful not to misrepresent by quoting isolated sentences; but 
I cannot find anything in Dr. Morrison’s article, least of 
all in his repeated definitions of Christianity, to qualify 
these contentions. I think it will not be questioned that 
Dr. Morrison desires that Churchmen should be free to re- 
gard the Scriptures, the Creeds, and the liturgical forms of 
the Church as “symbolical,” expressing a belief that good- 
ness is the supreme purpose of the world and is seeking te 
bring men into harmony with itself. 

On the other hand, I drew attention to the very strong 
language used in another article—that on “Clerical Sub- 
scription,” by Canon Henson—affirming that Christianity 
is “ personal discipleship to the Divine Lord,” and that no 
one ought to be a clergyman who does not sincerely “ wor- 
ship Him as Lord.” I ventured to express a doubt whether 
some words of Canon Henson would be liked by the more 
advanced of Liberal Churchmen. 

Dr. Rashdall complains that in calling attention to 
Canon Henson’s affirmations as to the Divine authority of 
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Christ I - Po that he, for one, did not believe in Christ’s 
Divinity. spoke in a short paragraph of Dr. Rashdall’s 
account of Ritschlianism, and he alleges, in last week’s 
Speaker, that in/this I “manage to convey a decidedly 
misleading impression” of his views, and that I “manage” 
thus to misrepresent him by using a low “device” of con- 
troversy. “That device is to cut out one or two sentences 
from the matter under review without regard to the context 
or the immediate purpose of the writer, and to assume that 
every theological position not contained in those sentences is 
by implication denied.” Such a charge, I think, was never 
made against me before, and I sincerely trust that it is not 
deserved ; Dr. Rashdall is an old friend whom it would be 
peculiarly inexcusable in me to try to injure in this manner. 

I ask leave, though with reluctance, to quote the para- 
graph in full. “Dr. Rashdall, in an interesting article on 
Ritschlianism, expresses his view of Christianity thus: 
‘The moral consciousness of man constitutes the only reve- 
lation of God, and in Christ we see the moral consciousness 
of humanity at its highest.’ (P. 36.) He has a different 
basis of Christianity from that of Dr. Morrison: ‘ The true 
basis of Christianity is, and must be (as it seems to me), the 
effect produced upon the heart and conscience by the 
Gospel-picture of Christ’s life, teaching, and personality.’ 
(P. 34.) How this picture was composed does not seem to 
Dr. Rashdall, as I understand him, to be of supreme im- 
portance ; the essential fact is that in it we see the highest 
effort of man’s moral consciousness. He agrees with 
Ritsch] and the Ritschlian school in attaching peculiar value 
to the impression made upon us by the Gospel-picture.” 
I never intended—why should I, or how could 1?—to in- 
sinuate that Dr. Rashdall believed nothing but what was 
contained in those two sentences. But he complains, per- 
haps justly, of one remark of mine: “Whatexactly Mr.Ll.D. 
means by the question, ‘how this picture was composed,’ 
I confess I am not quite tlear.” For the indefiniteness of the 
sentence I apologise ; and I really do not see for what else 
in my article I have to apologise. “The Gospel-picture” 
suggested to me the Figure which the Gospels present to the 
ordinary reader—that of One who came into human exis- 
tence in a special way and passed out of it in a special 
way, who performed what we call miracles as acts of 
Divine power, and who assumed the authority over men of 
the Son of God. I had reason to believe that Dr. Rashdall 
did not regard the whole of this account as being histori- 
cally true; he himself tells us—may I quote him without 
being chargeable with baseness?—that the “mighty works” 
which he believes to have been wrought by Christ were 
“such exceptional manifestations of the influence of mind 
on matter as do not necessarily involve any suspension of 
what are commonly called the laws of nature.” According 
to this view, there is a great deal that is mythi- 
cal mixed up _ with the true colours of the 
Gospel-picture. And I expressed the belief that in 
Dr. Rashdall’s view, the question how the picture was 
made up was of quite secondary importance compared with 
the picture itself, which, however made up, had exercised 
and was exercising so supreme an influence, through the 
moral consciousness revealed in it, on the hearts and lives 
of men. Was I not right in this belief? 

Dr. Rashdall now takes care that he shall not be mis- 
understood—or misrepresented—on the question of the 
Divine authority of Jesus Christ, by stating Ay emer 
that he is in agreement with Canon Henson: “I have read 
Canon Henson’s article through with complete sympathy 
and without consciously dissenting from a single proposi- 
tion contained in it.” The subject of the article is Clerical 
Subscription. I have always doubted whether any actual 
subscription is necessary or desirable. A clergyman is 
bound, as a matter of course, to use the Church formu- 
laries; and this use is more likely to affect his conscience 
than a profession of belief which he made in some 
past year. Canon Henson pleads for a _ reason- 
able latitude of interpretation of ancient documents ; 
I agree with his appeal for freedom of interpretation ; and 
I would further plead for reasonable freedom as regards 
use. Dr. Rashdall, assuming that “I desire to exclude 
from the ministry of the Church a group of men” to which 
I suppose himself to belong, asks how I deal with the 
damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. My answer 
is that I class this creed with other pieces in the Prayer- 
book, which have become obsolete, and which the mass of 
Christian people do not feel to be edifying; and that 
therefore I do not use it. I may add that I regard the 
theological definitions of this creed as tending even less to 
edification than the damnatory clauses. 

__I wish that I knew more of Ritschlianism; but my 
still stronger wish is that I could understand better what 
of it is shown to me by Dr. Rashdall and others. What 


I can fairly apprehend of its presentation of Christianity, 
whether in what is revealed to men or in their response to 
it, does not, I confess, strike me as new. In two or three 
of the points in which Dr. Rashdall professes to differ 
from Ritschlians—such as the value of arguments for the 
existence of God and of the philosophical interpretations 
of Christian ideas commonly called dogmas—I think I sym- 
pathise rather with the Ritschlian depreciation of reli- 
gious metaphysics than with him. But the immediate in- 
terest of Ritschlianism, especially in its bearing on Liberal 
Churchmanship, is that, as I understand, it combines or 
aims at combining what might almost be called an old- 
fashioned Evangelical Christianity with the modern 
thought of criticism and science. Can it really do this? 
How does it deal with evolution? And, in particular, is 
the Living Christ to the Ritschlian so real and independent 
of his own consciousness as to be an effective revelation of 
the Eternal God and a Power to whom sinners may come 
with thankfulness and trust ?—Yours, etc., 


J. LLEWELYN-DAVIEs. 





FRAGMENT OF A POLITICAL CHARACTER IN 
VERSE. 


H —E was no pedant patriot, stern and proud, 
To force untimely wisdom on the crowd ; 

History was naught to him, and why should he 

Stake aught to win the praise of history ? 

Why waste his wits upon the futile task 

Of offering what his public did not ask ? 

His business rather was, with eager haste 

To follow or forestall the common taste ; 

And none so quickly scented the decay 

Of principles held sacred in their day. 

None could so well divine, so promptly seize, 

The moment when a change of faith would please. 
Indeed, it was his special art to rob 

Their own unuttered fancies from the mob, 

And dress them so with phrases, that they seemed 

High truths of which none but himself had dreamed. 
He caught up errors, old yet not outgrown, 

And cried them for new wisdom of his own. 

He spoke, and hoary fallacies grew young ; 

Fools hailed a revelation newly sprung 

In their own follies pointed by his tongue. 

Poor private nonsense failed to recognise 
Herself made public in so bold a guise. 

Self-interest, flattered with a finer name, 

Forgetting what she was, forgot her shame. 

To every appetite he dangled baits, 

Fostering blind hopes and fears and blinder hates. 

The audience made the argument for him, 

The present speech addressed the present whim. 

Nor cared he what he might be forced to say 

To-morrow, if his hearers of to-day 

Could be securely deafened by his cries 

Against the morrow’s inconsistencies ; 

If he could make the sanguine mob forget 

In the new promise the long-standing debt. 

Naked of principle, yet unashamed 

Of nakedness that multitudes acclaimed ; 

Tired of the quiet ways of peace and truth, 

Tired of the creed that served him in his youth ; 

He, like an actor that must change his part 

To keep his vogue and prove his various art, 

Would rant upon the large imperial stage 

In a new réle of patriotic rage. 

England of old grew great bv accident ; 

He was the Empire Builder with intent, 

Teaching unconscious greatness to become 

A conscious bigness, no more blind or dumb, 

But quick to spy dark causes of offence, 

And trumpeting its own omnipotence. 

So he won cheers from all who rather sought 

The exercise of cheering than of thought. 

But 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
ROMAN SOCIETY.* 


ROFESSOR DILL has a formidable rival in 
himself. His previous volume, called Roman 
Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, was 
perhaps the most fascinating contribution to the sub- 
ject that had been made since the time of Gibbon. It 
is hardly possible to avoid comparing two works on 
such closely similar themes, and yet the second is not 
really like the first. This new instalment of Roman 
Society is much larger than the other, much fuller, and 
much more minute. Mr. Dill has on this occasion, if I 
may say so, too many names in his map. We would 
gladly dispense with some of his interminable illustra- 
tions and welcome instead those luminous reflections 
suggested to him by his patient study of imperial 
records. A more provoking, because a more clearly 
needless, waste of space is the constant habit of 
repetition in which a lecturer may indulge, but 
which an author should avoid. For example, a 
passage from Seneca implying that Nero claimed 
to be the vicegerent of God is quoted twice on 
two consecutive pages. There is also a repetition 
of the story that a father drank to Nero’s health 
after the Emperor had murdered his son, because the 
son was not an only one ; of the statement by Suetonius 
that after the fall of Sejanus not a day passed without 
an execution ; of the same biographer’s opinion that 
Nero owed his fall not to his cruelty but to his acting ; 
of the words from Petronius describing the man in 
whose hand lead becomes gold; of the phrase in 
Maximus of Tyre about things for which the worthy 
need not pray and which the unworthy will not obtain ; 
of the eloquent passage from the same writer declaring 
heaven to be far from earth, and earth darkened by the 
mists of sense; and of the familiar couplet which 
ascribes both the corruption of the body and the 
making of life to baths, wine, and love. I could 
give other instances than these. I could express 
a wish that Mr. Dill would condescend, as he is 
writing in English, to call a de/ator an informer and 
captation fortune-hunting. In memory of Sir Walter 
Scott I could ask him not to call an antiquary an anti- 
quarian. But gratitude for a delightful book, which 
scarcely any other living man could have written, leads 
me to dwell on its numerous merits rather than its few 
defects. 

Its first and great merit is readableness. Fond of 
detail as Mr. Dill is, he is never tedious. His easy, 
graceful style, supported by the learning which it 
never obtrudes, makes a highway, or rather a pleasant 
pathway, through the social ruins and catastrophes of 
the Claudian Czsars to the moral devastation upon 
which Marcus Aurelius looked austerely down. Yet Mr. 
Dill is careful to remind us that we must not take our 
views of Roman life and character from the satirists 
alone. The Legend of Bad Women, as he calls the 
Sixth Satire of Juvenal, is written with such 
intensity of reprobation and such splendour 
of literary skill that it can never be forgotten 
or ignored. But to accept it as an accurate 
picture of ordinary life in Juvenal’s days would be as 
though one should construct a character of Fox or 
Whitbread from the New Morality of Canning. “ If 
society at large,” says Mr. Dill, ‘‘had been half as 
corrupt as it is represented by Juvenal, it would have 
speedily perished from mere rottenness. The Inscrip- 
tions,” he adds, ‘‘the letters of the younger Pliny, 
even the pages of Tacitus himself, reveal to us another 
world from that of the satirist. On countless tombs 





* Roman Society FROM NERO To Marcus AuRELIUs. By 
Samuel Dill, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen's College, 
Belfast, London: Macmillan. 15s. net. 


we have the record or the ideal of a family life of sober, 
honest industry and pure affection.” Matthew Arnold 
drew long ago, from the account given by Marcus 
Aurelius of his own youth, a lesson of caution in accept- 
ing Juvenal’s estimate of the Neronian age. But the 
testimony of the tombs is far stronger than the isolated 
utterances of the imperial Stoic or the plebeian 
satirist. Epitaphs do not always speak thetruth. But 
they show at least the qualities which people desire that 
their relations should be thought to have possessed, 
and these in the first century of the Christian era were 
much what they are now. It is not that the Roman 
world was then Christian. Far from it. The slowness 
of Christianity in laying hold either of the cultivated 
classes or of the toiling masses is one of the his- 
torical puzzles which have never been explained. Mr. 
Dill makes no attempt to explain it. What he does is 
to point out the piety, simplicity, and integrity of the 
Pagan world outside that sink of the nations, Rome. 
In his former work he showed Christianity and Pagan- 
ism growing up side by side in mutual tolerance and 
good will. In this book Christianity hardly appears at 
all. The philosopher is Seneca. The saint is Marcus 
Aurelius. The religion and morality are alike varia- 
tions or developments from the old doctrines 
of the Porch. On one point Mr. Dill seems un- 
just to Juvenal. He does not except him from 
‘*the slavish imitation of unapproachable models” 
which he denounces in the Roman literature of the 
early Empire. Whom did Juvenal imitate? As a 
satirist he is immeasurably superior to Horace, and he 
was not, like him, always thumbing Greek models, day 
and night. He was the most original of Latin poets, 
and his faults were of quite a different kind. To the 
mere student of literature they are unimportant. It is 
when we take him as a guide that the monotony of his 
denunciation misleads. ‘‘The great world was bad 
enough; but there was another world beside that 
whose infamy Juvenal has immortalised.” 

The vices stimulated by the tyranny of the 
Claudian Czsars were “more degrading to human 
dignity, and socially more dangerous, than the vices of 
the flesh.” Treachery, servility, and cowardice were 
fostered throughout the long reign of Tiberius, when 
‘every accusation was deadly.” But these noxious 
influences were almost confined to Rome, and to the 
comparatively small class which had political interests 
or ambitions. They did not touch the family life 
of the classes outside the upper ten thousand. 

It is in dealing with men of letters that Mr. Dill 
appears at his best. The characters of Pliny and 
Seneca make the most delightful part of this volume. 
Of Tacitus there was nothing new to say. His 
gloomy splendour, his piercing intensity, his power 
of compressing into half a sentence what other 
writers would have expanded into a hundred 
pages, remain the despair of historians and the ad- 
miration of the world. We can only, like Abt Vogler, 
‘*consider and bow the head.” But with Pliny we 
may feel at home. An accomplished scholar and 
a perfect gentleman, he had the Christian virtues 
without the Christian creed, and was fortunate, as 
indeed was Tacitus, in belonging to an age when men 
had leisure to contemplate virtue. His famous letters 
have suffered from a comparison with Cicero’s, which, 
as Mr, Dill says, is ‘‘rather inept.” Mommsen’s 
unlucky attack upon Cicero has brought into stronger 
relief the fact that he was essentially a statesman, or, in 
Mr. Dill’s words, ‘‘a man of affairs in the thick of a great 
revolution.” The letters he wrote during the last year 
of his life, the year after Casar’s death, are a political 
diary of priceless value. ‘‘ But in the case of Trajan’s 
reign a letter-writer had to seek other subjects of 
interest than the fortunes of the State. Literature, 
criticism, the beauties of nature, the simple charm of 
country life, the thousand trivial incidents and eccen- 
tricities of an over-ripe society in the capital of the 
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world, furnished a ready pen and a genial imagination 
which could idealise its surroundings with ample 
materials.” Pliny, as everyone knows, enjoyed the 
confidence of Trajan, who appointed him to high 
office and corresponded with him on the treatment of 
Christians. He was also a successful lawyer, and in 
his speeches dreamed of rivalling Cicero, whom Quin- 
tilian had taught him to revere as the one consummate 
master of Latin prose. But it was the life of a country 
squire that he really loved, and even to this day his 
statue outside the beautiful Cathedral of Como perpetu- 
ates his memory in his native town. Few better men are 
known to posterity than Pliny, whose affection for his 
friends was only equalled by his gentleness to his 
slaves and his philanthropic benevolence to his neigh- 
bours. Inone respect he resembled a celebrated states- 
man of our own day. ‘. felt a genuine anxiety 
that young men of birth should aim at personal dis- 
tinction. Any gleam of generous ambition, any sign 
of strenuous energy, which might save a young 
aristocrat from the temptations of ease and wealth, 
were hailed by him with unaffected delight.” The 
name of Gladstone would supply the blank quite as 
well as the name of Pliny. But it is far otherwise 
with the following sentence, which admirably describes 
the charm of this great Roman gentleman’s familiar 
correspondence. ‘‘In reading Pliny’s letters we feel 
ourselves introduced into the heart of society in its 
better hours; and, above all, we seem to be trans- 
ported to those quiet provincial towns and secluded 
country seats where, if life was duller and 
tamer than it was in the capital, the days passed 
in a calm content, unsolicited by the stormier passions, 
in orderly refinement, in kindly relations with country 
neighbours, and amid the unfading charm of old- 
world charities and the witchery of nature.” Mr. Dill’s 
estimate of Pliny is full and sound, just and true. If 
Cicero was before all things a great man, Pliny was 
before all things a good man; and no imitator of, 
Ciceronian Latin has come so near the original as he 

Mr. Dill has done even more for Seneca than for 
Pliny, if only because there was more to do. Pliny 
may have suffered from neglect, but never from detrac- 
tion. Seneca, on the other hand, is a stock instance of 
the pseudo-philosophic humbug who wrote meditations 
on the blessings of poverty while he was steadily 
amassing afortune. His consistency it is impossible 
to defend. Man is not a consistent animal. ‘‘ His 
apparent inconsistency,” says Mr. Dill, with unwonted 
sharpness, ‘‘ has condemned him in the eyes of an age 
which professes to believe in the teaching of the 
Mount and idolises grandiose wealth and power.” 
Seneca had a genuine love of virtue for its 
own sake, and regarded philosophy as a method 
of moral improvement. Stoic as he was, in substance 
if not in name, he redeemed Epicureanism from the 
reproach brought upon it by unworthy disciples. 
‘* They do not consider,” said he, ‘how dry and sober 
is that pleasure of Epicurus, but fly to the mere name, 
seeking a protection and a cloak for their own licen- 
tiousness.” Seneca was a passionate theist, ‘‘ one of 
the few heathen moralists who warm moral teaching 
with the emotion of modern religion,” and it is as un- 
reasonable to reproach him with the magnificence of 
his gardens as it would be to condemn Bishop Butler 
for accepting the princely See of Durham. It is not 
Mr. Dill’s business to contrast Christianity with 
Paganism. Paganism, not Christianity, is his theme. 
Yet now and then, not too often, he gives to his picture 
by a deft touch a moral and practical tone. What, he 
asks, was the cloud which brooded over Roman 
civilisation in that age of the Antonines which Gibbon 
has selected as the acme of human felicity? ‘‘It is the 
swiftly stealing shadow,” so he answers his own 
question, ‘‘of that mysterious eclipse which was to 
rest on intellect and literature till the end of the 
Western Empire. It is the burden of all religious 


philosophy from Seneca to Epictetus, which was one 
long warning against the perils of a materialised 
civilisation. The warning of the pagan preachers was 
little heeded ; the lesson was not learnt in time. Is it 
possible that a loftier spiritual force may find itself 
equally helpless to arrest a strangely similar decline ? ” 

After these wise words, on which many a sermon 
might be preached if the preacher were not afraid 
of offending his congregation, it seems almost an anti- 
climax to speak of Plutarch’s religion ; and yet Plutarch, 
conventional pietist as he was, anticipated Bacon in 
denouncing superstition as worse than Atheism, 
because, as the later and greater philosopher wrote, 
‘* it were better to have no opinion of God at all than 
such an opinion asis unworthy of Him.” Here, perhaps, 
Mr. Dill pays his cock to Aésculapius with excess of 
zeal. ‘‘ Lucretius,” he says, ‘‘ felt with the intensity 
of genius all the misery which perverted conceptions 
of the Divine nature had inflicted on human life.” 
Lucretius is a good deal more plainspoken than that. 
Where Mr. Dill writes ‘‘ perverted conceptions of the 
Divine nature,” Lucretius writes ‘‘ religio,” and it is 
simply religion that he makes responsible for the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia. Can Mr. Dill have been think- 
ing of Sir Robert Peel and his famous translation of 
the Lucretian Suave [mari magno, &c.| at Harrow ? 
‘* Suave,” quoth the youthful orator, ‘‘ it is a source of 
melancholy gratification.” Mr. Dill’s style does some- 
times lack simplicity, as Peel’s did. But his book will 
be a treat to all scholars, and his sentence about 
‘‘anthropomorphic paganism” is inimitable for its 
suggestive pregnancy. It ‘‘ was far from dead,” we are 
told. ‘‘It was destined to live openly for more than 
three hundred years, and to prolong a secret life of 
subtle influence under altered forms the term of which 
who shall venture to fix?” Panis not dead, nor are 
the oracles dumb. ‘‘ One is never safe with these old 
pagans,” said Mrs. Grote of her husband. 


HERBERT PAUL. 





COLIGNY. 


GASPARD DE COLIGNY, ADMIRAL OF FRaNcE. By A. W. 
Whitehead, M.A. London: Methuen. 1904. 123. 6d. net. 
THE list of the biographies of Coligny is a long one ; but 
among them there is only one which is of real value, and 
that is unfinished. The first volume of Erich Marcks’ 
exhaustive study of the Admiral, though published several 
years agc, has had no successor, and the only full-length 
portrait of the Protestant leader is the much older work 
of Delaborde, which first revealed to the world Coligny’s 
letters, but which was too uncritical and partisan to settle 
the place of the hero in history. Under these circum- 
stances Mr. Whitehead has been well advised to devote 
seme years of study to the production of a life of Coligny 
which not only makes use of the immense number of works 
that have recently appeared on the Wars of Religion but 
rests to a large extent on the independent researches of 
the author in the archives of France and -ialy. Mr. 
Whitehead’s book is an important and thoroughly scholarly 
work. He does not possess the art of writing attractively ; 
but the style improves in the later chapters. His judg- 
ments are sane and moderate, and he is free from the 
temptation to over-praise his hero, to which nearly all 
Coligny’s biographers have succumbed. A final merit of 
the volume is that it is copiously supplied with excellent 

portraits, maps, and plans. 
Coligny’s life was comparatively short, and, like the 
lives of most sixteenth-century nobles, began very early. 
The dominant influence of his youth was his uncle, the 
Constable Montmorency, the richest and most powerful 
of the noblemen of France. The Constable believed in 
absolutism, and worshipped order and authority; but 
Coligny was also introduced at an early age to another 
school of ideas through his intercourse with the 
Humanists. It is the struggle between these rival influ- 
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ences that forms the theme of the first part of his career. 
Under Henry II., when kingdom and Court were torn 
asunder in the struggle of Montmorency and the Guises, 
Coligny stood loyally by his uncle, and imbibed the hatred 
of the Guises which was soon to be intensified by religious 
differences. é 

Coligny’s early connection with Protestantism is ob- 
scure. There is no definite point at which we can say 
that he surrendered the religious ideas in which he had 
been brought up. His visit to England, his Humanistic 
teachers, the supposed Protestant sympathies of his 
mother—these are but suppositions. We first reach firm 
ground in 1557, when he was thirty-eight, Beza writing in 
that year that “ he was not hostile to the Protestant cause.” 
But though we cannot recover the causes or follow the 
stages of the process, Mr. Whitehead has no doubt what- 
ever that the conversion was religious, not political, since 
opportunism, tradition, family interest were all against the 
step. When he began to show signs of change he and 
his uncle were at the zenith of power, strong in the favour 
of the king and loaded with honours. Our author hazards 
the suggestion that his imprisonment after the battle of St. 
Quentin gave him time to think, and that Calvinism ap- 
pealed to his stern, austere personality. At any rate, 
whatever the causes, the step itself was an irrevocable one. 
Henry II. died in 1559, and the Guises came into power ; 
the remainder of Coligny’s life was spent in a truceless 
struggle with that remorseless foe, a struggle waged now 
on the battlefield and now in the royal Cabinet. 

The picture of the Civil Wars drawn in this book does 
nothing to relieve the story of the gloom and horror with 
which it has been regarded. Coligny’s personality shines 
like a star in a world of intrigue and faithlessness. He 
was the enemy of disorder and revenge and plunder, and 
the rules that he issued to curb his followers show that he 
could be stern to the point of cruelty. But it was of little 
avail. The Protestant armies were no better than the 
Catholic, and the wretched peasants suffered equally from 
the passage of these destroying hosts. The story of civil 
wars from the massacre of Vassy to the night of St. 
Bartholomew is told in these pages in considerable detail 
and with great clearness. We can only glance here at 
the general character of the strife. 

Mr. Whitehead devotes an admirable chapter to the 
causes of the rise and decline of the Huguenot movement, 
introducing it with the statement that there are few pages 
in history more melancholy than those of French Pro 
testantism. The causes of its early success are in part 
the same as in other countries where it triumphed per- 
manently or for a time—the corruptions of the Church, 
the stirring of a new spiritual life in Europe, but also the 
identification of the Huguenots with the constitutional 
party, the sympathy of the Politiques. From the first, 
however, it contained within itself the seeds of decay. 
Elsewhere Protestantism was the party of the people ; 
in France it was a party of aristocrats almost a party of 
courtiers. The French masses were never affected, and 
the fear of the democratic and anti-monarchic tendencies 
of Calvinism was a powerful obstacle to its adoption. 
Above all, its leaders, with the exception of Coligny, were 
men as selfish as their oppcnents, its soldiers as cruel and 
rapacious, its preachers as intolerant. And, finally, there 
was arrayed against it the great movement of the Counter- 
Reformation which swept over Europe in the second half 
of the sixteenth century, evoking the latent power in the 
Roman Church and bearing down before it every reli- 
gious communion which was not rooted in the hearts of 
the people. The wholesale slaughter of St. Bartholomew 
destroyed any chance that the Huguenots ever had of 
dominating the Court and policy of France. Their attempt 
to convert the people had already failed. 

The chapters on the great massacre make it clear 
that the crime was not the execution of a plan long 
formed, but a sudden resolve. The origins of this famous 
event have been as much discussed as the guilt of Mary 
Stuart ; but it must now be held to be proved that the 


plan to assassinate Coligny only took definite shape in 
the early days of August, and that it was the failure of 
the attempt to kill him that led to the desperate scheme 
of a wholesale massacre. The young king had visited 
Coligny as he lay in bed after being wounded, and talked 
kindly to him, and it was only a few hours before the 
massacre was begun that his consent to it was won by his 
mother’s assurance that the Protestants in Paris were about 
to revolt. The narrative of the event and the discussion of 
the questions of premeditation and responsibility are ex- 
cellent and may be accepted with all the more confidence 
since they agree in general outline with the results reached 
independently in the recently published volume of the 
Cambridge Modern History. 

Though Coligny’s death consecrated his long cham- 
pionship of his faith, and that faith itself had been adopted 
and maintained in all sincerity, and though he towers 
above his colleagues and followers in character no less 
than in ability, Mr. Whitehead does not ask us to accept 
him as a spotless hero. The assassination of Guise in 1563 
was universally attributed to him at the time, and it is 
impossible to be certain that he was entirely free from the 
responsibility. Mr. Whitehead thinks the evidence acquits 
him, but adds that he in no way disapproved of the 
murder. There is, too, a certain hardness about the man. 
He does not strike one as lovable. But he is worthy of 
a place beside his great contemporary William the Silent, 
and stands far above the opportunist Elizabeth in devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice. He was, moreover, a man of wide 
outlook, and his work as one of the founders of Greater 
France is described in one of the most valuable and inte- 
resting chapters of this learned and excellent volume, 


G. P. Goocw. 





THE NEW OXFORD HISTORY. 


THe Oxrorp History or Music. Vol. V. The Viennese 
Period. By W. H. Hadow. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1904. 153. net. 


WE are still waiting for the second volume of the Oxford 
History of Music—the completion of Professor Wool- 
dridge’s study of medizval art; but the remainder of the 
work goes steadily on. The third and fourth volumes, by 
Sir Hubert Parry and Mr. Fuller Maitland respectively, 
have already been reviewed here. Mr. Hadow has now 
brought out the fifth volume, dealing with what, with fair 
appropriateness, he calls the Viennese period; and the 
final volume, that of Mr. Dannreuther on the Romantic 
musicians, may presumably be expected soon. Altogether 
the promoters of the scheme are to be congratulated on 
the smoothness and celerity of its running. 

For a work so large, distributed among so many hands, 
there is a quite remarkable unity of outlook. One might 
almost say, indeed, that had the whole history been written 
by one man it could hardly have shown more unanimity of 
view. The various authors are pretty well agreed in liking 
certain things and disliking others and in their notions of 
what is important and what unimportant in the esthetics 
of music. All are sound musicians and speak with special 
authority on all points connected with the technique of 
musical procedure. Still, there are slight differences of treat- 
ment in the volumes. The one defect of the works of Sir 
Hubert Parry and Mr. Maitland was that they were too 
prone to regard music in abstracto, to concentrate them- 
selves on the story of the stages of its internal growth, and 
to forget that, like everything else in the world, it is 
moulded by a hundred pressures—material, economic, and 
cultural—from the civilisation in which it happens to be 
embedded. Mr. Hadow is the first to remove this re- 
proach from the scheme of the History; and for this rea- 
son alone his book will be welcomed by the increasing 
number of students who would like to see musical history 
made, as literary history now is, a real study of all the 
vital forces that have moved and shaped the art. Mr. 
Hadow always remembers that the social conditions under 
which the composer or executant of the eighteenth century 
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lived, the way in which he earned his living or had it found 
for him, the opportunities he had of addressing an 
audience, the kind of audience he addressed, the 
chances he had of mingling with men of culture in other 
fields of art, the mere geographical locality in which he 
happened to have been planted, the state of the instru- 
ments through which alone his ideas could find expression 
—that all these things count for a great deal in the work the 
man finally achieved, as well as the brain that Nature 
gave him to begin with and the amount or quality of tech- 
nical schooling that he received from his teachers. Mr. 
Hadow’s study of this side of musical evolution is not 
complete, simply because it could not be any fuller than 
it is within his limits of space; but at all events there is 
enough there to make the student of his book look at 
eighteenth-century music far more intelligently than he 
could have done without it. 

Mr. Hadow rightly deals at some little length with 
the question of the influence of patronage upon the 
eighteenth-century composer; but his conclusions hardly 
seem based upon all the evidence. He sums up, as we 
are all apt to do at first, rather against the system. It 
undoubtedly did, as he says, make the composer frankly 
the servant of an aristocratic master; “as a rule, genius 
sat below the salt, and wore a livery like the butler or the 
footman.” But the economic factor is the essential thing 
in art as in the rest of life; and the question arises, How 
would so many musicians have been able to cultivate the 
higher forms of music at all had the mere care of providing 
for their living not been taken away from them by their 
patrons? As Mr. Hadow himself notes, “until the open- 
ing of the Gewandhaus at Leipsic (1781) there was prac- 
tically no such thing as a public concert-hall in Europe.” 
Even for the composer of religious or operatic music there 
were comparatively few opportunities to live by his art; 
while for the purely instrumental composer, in an epoch 
when there were no public concerts and few educated 
amateurs, and very little music attained to the dignity of 
print, the outlook was well-nigh hopeless. It has been 
bad enough in all ages even for the musician who was not 
absolutely of the poorest class; but a peasant boy like 
Haydn certainly could never, in that age, have done the 
work he did without patronage. He himself said in later 
life, speaking of his early struggles: “I was forced for 
eight whole years to gain a scanty livelihood by giving 
lessons ; many a genius is ruined by this miserable mode 
of earning daily bread, as it leaves no time for study.” It 
is quite certain that but for Prince Esterhazy the history 
of symphonic music would have been different from what 
it iss Mr. Hadow says no more than the truth when he 
writes, “the whole principle of patronage was fraught 
with danger to the art that it protected” ; but that is not 
the whole truth. In many aristocratic and wealthy quarters 
the musician was still despised as the actor used to be 
(see, for example, the second book of Goethe’s Autobio- 
graphy for evidence that a gentleman could lose caste by 
“singing himself” and “holding musicians in great 
favour”); and in the absence of a genuine purchasing 
public it was just as well that certain great families—espe- 
cially in Austria—should be willing to supply music with 
funds to live by, even if the manner of provision were not 
absolutely ideal. 

There were, of course, good patrons and bad patrons. 
Haydn had little to complain of ; Mr. Hadow puts it that 
“the greatest composer ever fostered by a systematic patro- 
nage was the one over whose character patronage exer- 
cised the least control.” Here, however, curiously enough, 
in making out the best case possible for Esterhazy, Mr. 
Hadow overlooks the other side of the case. Direct con- 
trol of the irritating kind that poor Mozart suffered from 
at Salzburg, Haydn certainly escaped; but indirectly, 
negatively, patronage really did exercise a great control 
over his character. It screened him from the cares of the 
world, but it also shut him out from the life of the world. 
To the end of his days he was a child in intellect. Mr. 
Hadow points out (p. 247) that he was “simple, easy- 
going, untravelled, inexperienced in life and manners” ; 


and again (p. 332) that his immurement at Eisenstadt 
kept him ignorant of the new literary life that was begin- 
ning to pulsate in Germany. “He took no interest in 
the new poetry. Remote, secluded, unlettered, he sat in 
his quiet study beside Eisenstadt church, and made his 
music without any regard to the controversies and achieve- 
ments of the sister art. In no single case did he choose 
words” [for his songs] “by any German poet of emi- 
nence. . . .” From this standpoint it may quite truly 
be said that Esterhazy’s patronage, kindly and generous 
as it was, exercised a very real “ control” over the charac- 
ter and the work of Haydn. He was probably conscious 
of it himself, in a dim kind of way. Wagner well points 
out that at Eisenstadt he was “ a Prince’s musical officer ” ; 
in London he was “ always the musician recommended to, 
and paid by, noble lords”; and that “ docile and devout, 
the peace of his kind and cheerful temper stayed un- 
ruffled till advanced old age; only the eye, that looks upon 
us from his portrait, is suffused with a gentle melancholy.” 
The whole complex question of patronage in the eigh- 
teenth century, indeed, needs careful study and deserves 
a monograph to itself. 

_ Mr. Hadow’s somewhat skimpy treatment of the sub- 
ject is, as I have said, almost certainly due to the limita- 
tions of his space. The same excuse can probably be put 
forward for another slight defect in the general design of 
the volume. He is apt to give the reader the impression 
that he cares more for the form of music than for the con- 
tent of it—a perfectly wrong impression, of course, but 
still one that a hasty reader may very well take. He has 
to deal with an epoch that is perhaps the most interesting 
one in the history of music so far as structure is concerned. 
The sonata form that culminated in the compact logic of 
Beethoven is one of the most perfect artistic instruments 
the world has ever seen; and to trace its gradual progress 
to perfection is a fascinating task. It may be said at once 
that Mr. Hadow’s handling of it is unsurpassably fine and 
sympathetic. He tells the student all that can be known, 
and tells it with the perfect ease and assurance of a well- 
trained musician; but unlike many other well-trained 
theorists, he never forgets that he is dealing with a living 
art, not with a mere collection of rules. His most techni- 
cal explanations are always illumined by the glow that 
comes from comprehension of the vital, human thing that 
is working and speaking through the form. Still one is 
bound to say that to treat the development of musical 
structure in such detail in so small a book as this is 
necessarily to give far less than the proper space to the 
discussion of the music itself. We are told at such length 
how musicians said things that very little time is left Mr. 
Hadow to tell us what they really said. The ideal history 
of music would work upon three main lines, each of which 
would be given equal prominence with the others. The 
growth of form from musician to musician would be clearly 
traced ; the special outlook and achievement of each great 
musician would be fully discussed ; and the general temper , 
of each epoch would be shown in relation to those of its 
predecessors and successors. Mr. Hadow’s treatment of 
the first of these is exceedingly full, of the third fairly 
full, and of the second rather inadequate. After all, what 
Mozart and Beethoven said is quite as important as the 
way they said it; but while Mr. Hadow traces minutely 
all the variations in technical handling that the sonata 
form underwent from C. P. E. Bach to Beethoven and 
Schubert, he makes rather a secondary consideration of 
the men themselves as intellectual and emotional organs. 
Where criticism of them does occur, it is always of first- 
rate quality; but there is too little of it, and the paucity 
of it tends to make the History, fine as it is, rather one of 
musical forms than of music in the fullest and most vital 
sense of the word. 

But Mr. Hadow is not fairly to be blamed for the diffi- 
culties of accommodating a very large subject to the exi- 
gencies of a small book. His volume will decidedly en- 
hance a reputation that has been steadily growing for some 
years. Besides possessing the excellent qualities of sound 
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musicianship, wide culture, and keen artistic sympathies, 
he writes a flexible and distinguished style that is in itself 
a pleasure to read—a feature that has not been too pro- 
minent hitherto in English musical criticism. 

ERNEST NEWMAN. 





SHAKESPEARE IN ARCADY. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, PEDAGOGUE AND POACHER: A Drama. 
By Richard Garnett. London: John Lane. 1905. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

WirTH the rare element of a jeu d’esprit on a subject too 

often regarded as sacred to dull ritual worship, Dr. 

Garnett’s little dramatic fantasy of William Shakespeare, 

Pedagogue and Poacher, combines the resources of a 

kind of Shakespearean macaronic. It is, “ after compli- 

ments,” a pudding in which anyone may put a finger and 
pick out a Shakespearean plum, for it is as full as Hamlet 
of palpable quotations. 

The time is March, 1585, and the piece opens ad- 
mirably with an interview between Sir Thomas Lucy of 
Charlcote and his forester and ratcatcher, Moles. 

Sir Thomas (loq.): 
The bended back beseems the baser birth 
In presence of the great ones of the earth. 
Incurve thy chine with meet humility, 
Then in a standing posture list to me. 

And sa he continues a long harangue, dazing and crushing 

the unhappy Moles with his flowery opulence of phrase. 

The point is that his woodland alleys are being depopu- 

lated of the poor dappled fools, their native burghers. 

“Whence, in the name of Zernebock, this nuisance ?” 

“What bane our board of venison bereaves.” To whom 

the rhyming hind: 

Sir Thomas I be thinking it be thieves. 

The master adjures Moles to name them. 

If frank, thy tongue my treasury unlocks: 
If stockish, steel they legs against the stocks. 

Moles names a great many, “Black Will and Shake- 

bag,” the general run of charcoal burners, ratcatchers, 

clerks, tinkers, and hobbledehoys. “Consider, Moles,” 
interposes Lady Lucy; “consider, sums this all, the 
spotted snakes thou didst divulge to me?” “No,” says 

Moles momentously, 

No, murkiest ink in all the register, 
Writes the black name of Shakespeare, schoolmaster. 

The schoolmaster, of course, is part of the Aubrey, 

Beeston, and Davies tradition, on which the fable depends. 

Lady Lucy, who has a /endresse for this same Shakespeare, 

gives a pleasing picture of the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy 

rolling, but gives little pleasure thereby to the dry and 
jealous old formalist, her husband. She goes on some- 
what at random to describe the cause of Shakespeare’s 
restlessness : 

A faded creature infelicitous, 

Rueing her lot and cursed in her conditions ; 

Moth acid rust to all that others joy in; 

A withered apple only good to pelt with. 

The blank verse, though employed with no lack of that 

facility which Mr. Bernard Shaw regards as so despicable, 

seems to us, we may remark in passing, to lack some of 
the felicity of the alliterative couplets, as necessarily it 
lacks the humour which is, after all, the best apology 
for this airy performance. The diction, on the other 
hand, is almost invariably happy. We notice a few terms 
of venery, such as “fewter,” “foumart,’’ and “ slot,” 

borrowed from Ben Jonson’s Sad Shepherd, but are ‘n- 

clined to take exception to the unmelodious and un- 

Shakespearean “ punt,” for a flat-bottomed boat, a word of 

which Samuel Johnson himself was innocent. To return 

to the “complication” of the drama. The theory of 

Shakespeare’s marriage which the author puts into the 

mouth of Lady Lucy does not appear to us wholly com- 

mendable either for its gallantry or its likelihood: 
This wan ungathered rose, this vestal ogress, 
Sets cap and trap for Shakespeare, he is caught 
Sudden the chamber swarms with angry brothers, 
And cousins in a most excited state. 
Poor Shakespeare hangs his head, a manifest villain, 
And creeps like snail unwillingly to church. 


But perhaps this is intended as the hazardous guess merely 


of a jealous matron, for it is my lady’s jealousy and in. 
consistency (cherches la femme) which supply the motive 
for the act of desertion and the flight to London and 
fame .which furnish the Avec of this eventful drama. 
A plot is laid to ensure the seizure of the deerstealer red 
handed. Will Shakespeare is duly entrapped at the head 
of his scholars, wielding a stealthy crossbow, by a posse 
of foresters led by the “borrel” Moles. Upon his cap- 
ture he promptly quotes his favourite poet, Marlowe, anti- 
cipating his model by a trifle of three years or so: 
Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight. 
In the second act, by a more daring anticipation, Lady 
Lucy is so moved by the spectacle of her young favourite 
in the dock that she breaks out in the identical words of 
Shelley in Prometheus Unbound : 
Alas his bosom swells with pent-up fury: 
It tears him as fire tears a thunder cloud: 
The poacher’s tender wife is made to plead for the punish- 
ment of the lash, Lady Lucy entreats that banishment be 
made the penalty (observe the subtlety of the cross pur- 
poses). Sit Thomas determines to combine both with 
his own specific of imprisonment, and Shakespeare is just 
about to be removed to the whipping block when a Deus 
ex machind appears in the person of the Earl of Leicester. 
Queen Elizabeth, it appears, had conceived a premonition 
of Shakespeare’s “ facetious wit and parts.” Nay: ; 
She hath heard 
A little toy of thine, a comedy 
Tis called, I think, The Taming of a Shrew. 

Here, again, the great Queen was anticipating popular 
taste, for seldom have we seen a popular audience better 
entertained than by the recent revival of the “ little toy ” 
in its later form as The Taming of the Shrew. Leicester 
speaks of summoning Shakespeare to his retinue in the 
Netherlands. Dr. Garnett is aware, no doubt, that the 
question, Was “Will, the Lord of Leicester's jesting 
player, identical with the dramatist”? raised by W. J. 
Thoms in the third of his Notelets on Shakespeare, has 
been answered pretty conclusively in the negative. But 
we suspect him, nevertheless, of a dangerous tendency to 
the heretical opinion that Shakespeare was a continental 
traveller—a theory for which we hold that there is no tittle 
of satisfactory evidence. The playlet ends with a bustle 
about the despatch of the Earl and his recruit to the Court 
at Kenilworth. “To horse, To horse!” Will tells his 
Anna to “ guide the fair children in the path of virtue,” 


and the curtain falls with the wail of Mrs. Shakespeare 
(anticipating Othello and the disguised Beefeater) still ring- 
ing in our ears—“ Perdition catch my soul, but I do love 
you!” (in the modern vernacular, “Oh! Gawd, I love you 
so!”) @The very best passages—and very excellent they 
are, having regard to the pitfalls of this kind of mosaic— 
are those playful ones between Shakespeare and his 
scholars, enshrining many folklore and seventeenth-cen- 
tury traditions and this unrecorded legend: 

Ay, boy, and thou dost mind me that, when once 

A daughter of swart Egypt scanned mv palm 

This was the sibyll’s rede—Beware of bacon. 


But the tone prevailing throughout is in an agreeable 
harmony with the rule that prescribes for a little play that 
it should be playful; and where could a better theme be 
found than one in which Morgann, White, Landor, Ham- 
ley, Madden, and Willis have had far too few imitators ? 
The intimate familiarity which the play betokens not 
only with the text merely, but also with the circumstances, 
in the widest sense, of Shakespeare’s career is the best kind 
of incentive to a hearty love which is too rare, as opposed 
to the frigid respect which is so common, for our national 
English playwright-pedagogue and poacher-poet. It is 
the lack of this love, in our hearts rather than on our lips, 
which has led to that distant, uncritical, orthodox rever- 
ence whereby Shakespeare has been elevated to an im- 
possible pedestal, and so put hors concours, that is beyond 
the pale of human fallibility and human sympathy. The 
formation of such a rigid orthodox Shakespearean creed 
has naturally given occasion for the extravagant forms 
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of sectarian dissent which are still believed to flourish 
rankly in the Anglo-Saxon world. 

As a corrective to all such absurdities we should cor- 
dially welcome upon the boards this imaginative “ little 
toy” from the “ play-box” of such an accomplished and 
veteran critic as Dr. Garnett; and, when such first-pieces 
find favour with actor-managers, we shall confidently pre- 
dict that the real Renaissance of the English stage is 
at hand! 

THOMAS SECCOMBE. 





THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 
THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. Vol. III. No.2. January, 1905. 


THis number leads off with two articles on the Scottish 
churches and their troubles, the different aspects of the 
matter being indicated in the titles—Mr. A. Taylor Innes, 
author of “ The Law of Creeds in Scotland,” and “The 
Church Crisis in Scotland,” by Dr. John Watson. Mr. Taylor 
Innes reminds us of some truisms of Protestantism, which 
might have kept men’s minds open to the reasonableness 
of the claim that a church shall have the right of 
revising its “articles of association.” “They should have 
modified the tendency of lawyers to treat a credal utter- 
ance as if it were a trust deed, with every clause funda- 
mental and therefore unchangeable—to count it a dead hand 
closing upon property, and not a living voice from time to 
time uttering the faith for whose general uses the pro- 
perty is bestowed.” Mr. Innes will read with interest Mr. 
Graham Murray’s recent speech at Rothesay, in which he 
gave a hint that though, as things are, the Lords could 
not, in his opinion, have dealt with the case otherwise 
than under the law regarding trusts, the Government 
were prepared to introduce a Statute to give relief to all 
churches, by bringing them under the law of status. Mr. 
Innes gives a sketch of the secessions and reunions of 
bodies of Scottish Unions which should throw light on 
a topic which is obscure to most men. Dr. Watson's 
article is also chiefly historical, but it is also useful as 
giving due consideration to certain of the more latent factors 
governing the situation. Thus he makes a shrewd guess 
at the influence which the “rationalist” tendencies of the 
majority of the United Free Church (as shown in the ac- 
tivities of Robertson Smith and his successors) may have 
had on the minority; and he speculates on the effect which 
a more tender and feeling treatment of the “wee frees” 
by the majority in the hour of their passing triumph 
would have had. 

The Editor hints that three of the articles should be 
read together, “though entirely independent in origin.” 
These are: “The Warp of the World,” by Newman 
Howard; “The Universe and Beyond,” by Professor C. 
J. Keyser; and “Mind and Matter,” by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
The first seems to breathe a kind of Pythagorean spirit ; 
it feels about for a harmony and common formula of a 
mathematical type to explain the forms of different struc- 
tures and the rhythms of different processes; the second, 
Professor Keyser’s article, seems to have a similar intention, 
but its drift is oracularly obscure. Sir O. Lodge comes out 
more into the common light of day; his object is frankly 
to sap the dogmatic position of Haeckel, who seems to have 
become the prophet of a certain section of the community, 
whose great authority twenty years ago was Huxley. 
Articles that are rather “religious” than theological are 
Mr. A. W. Pickard Cambridge’s “The Christ of Dogma 
and the Christ of Experience,” and Mr. G. W. Allen’s 
“Plea for Mysticism.” Professor K. Lake discourses on 
“The New Sayings of Jesus”; Mr. C. J. Shebbeare writes 
with great insight on “ The Inner Meaning of Liberal Theo- 
logy.” Dr. B. W. Bacon treats of “The Johannine Pro- 
blem,” and puts the case against the Johannine authorship 
of the X literature, yet allowing that there must be in the 
author certain “marks,” which are present in St. John. 

In the discussions, Mr. Manning’s rather acid carping 
at the Anglican clergy is chastised very incisively by Mr. 
C. T. Dimont. The reviews, as usual, reach the highest 
level of modern reviewing. Professor J. Arthur Thomson 
does justice to that extraordinary piece of work, Dr. Merz’s 
“ Histor- of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century,” 
which fully deserves to be looked upon as a kind of sequel 
to Whewell’s “ History of the Inductive Sciences.” Professor 
Cheyne notices Dr. Pyter’s “Early Hebrew Story,” but 
characteristically shakes his head over a fairly confident 
assertion of belief in the personal existence of Moses. Mr. 
we discusses Clemen’s “ Paulus”; Sein Leben und 
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THE POSITION OF ay POST OFFICE SAVINGS 


THE POSITION OF THE Post Orrice SAvinGs BANK. By Alfred 
Marks, London: Clement Wilson. 1s. 


THE condition to which this Government has reduced the 
Post Office Savings Bank furnishes a classical example of 
that debased finance which startles the business man who 
looks beneath the surface of public administration in any 
department. By a combination of recklessness, dishonesty, 
and sheer stupidity the surplus of assets over liabilities 
in our State Savings Bank, amounting to over 10% mil- 
lions sterling in 1899, has been converted into a deficiency 
of at least 11 millions. This contraction is, of course, in 
the main, to be regarded as a fruit of the South African 
War, with its disastrous influence upon securities. But 
whereas the joint-stock banks and other financial businesses 
braced themselves to meet the blow, writing down to a 
proper level the value of their securities and lowering their 
rate of interest on deposits, the Post Office Savings Bank 
has simply let things slide, drifting from bad to worse, 
keeping no reserve, paying an interest which spells “loss” 
on every pound it receives, and finally attempting to con- 
ceal the deplorable state of affairs by refusing to publish 
a balance-sheet. 

The plain story, as set forth in a pamphlet written by 
Mr. Alfred Marks (an ex-bank manager), fills 
us with wonder, not merely at the audacity 
of the Government, but at the hardly less reprehensible 
supineness of Parliament, which is still supposed to exer- 
cise some sort of influence over public finance. That it 
should be possible for Mr. Austen Chamberlain to pass a 
Bill last Session with a clause, unchecked and unques- 
tioned, releasing the Postmaster-General from the obliga- 
tion to prepare a balance-sheet is, as Mr. Marks avers, 
“bolder than anything hitherto attempted by the buc- 
caneers of finance.” 

Why should the State continue to subsidise the middle- 
class depositors, who appear to hold the greater part of the 
deposits? Why should it ignore the obligation clearly 
imposed on it & law to provide for a deficiency out of the 
Consolidated Fund? Why should it repudiate every prin- 
ciple and practice of sound finance as established by the 
conduct of the joint-stock banks, which it imprudently 
undersells? These and other pertinent questions will stir 
intelligent readers of this important exposure, which we re- 
commend to every politician and every student of finance. 





MINOR NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Europe and the Far East. By Sir Robert K. Douglas. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.)—This is an ex- 
tremely interesting account of the relations of Europe and 
the Far East written by a very competent authority. One 
chapter of the book, that on the Revolution in Japan, is 
from the pen of Dr. Prothero, the general editor of the 
Cambridge Historical Series, in which the book appears. 
This chapter gives the history of the extraordinarily rapid 
revolution which took place in Japan during the last thirty 
years of the nineteenth century. The steps were taken in 
rapid succession. The Kogisho, or deliberative assembly, 
was called into being in 1869. Feudalism was abolished 
—on the initiative of the feudal lords—in 1871. By 1874 
the status of the peasant had been changed. In 1881 a 
Cabinet system was introduced, and in 1888 a Privy Coun- 
cil, and in 1890 the present constitution. In igor a revised 
Code, founded mainly on the French, was laid before Par- 
liament. The relations of Europe to the Far East are not 
too creditable a history from any point of view; and few 
readers of Professor Douglas’s narrative will be surprised 
that Japan closed her doors to Europeans for two centuries. 
We have Dutch and English fighting against each, and 
Dutch traders trying to curry favour with Japan by fighting 
against the Christian missionaries. It is often said that 
Japanese merchants are proverbially untrustworthy. The 
explanation is probably that the best Japanese merchants 
do not trade at the treaty ports, where their country has 
suffered such humiliations. One delightful quotation we 
must give from this interesting volume: “Recent statis- 
tics,” said Chang, a Chinese Viceroy, in a _ passage 
quoted on p. 279, “show a preponderance of imports over 
exports of 20,000,000 tls. a year; and steps should imme- 
diately be taken to check the flow of money out of the 
country caused by this preponderance by fostering the ex- 
ports of China’s natural productions.” Mr. Seddon should 
make a study of Chinese tariff legislation. 

Colonies and Colonial Federations. By E. J. Payne, 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. (Macmillan and Co. 
3s. 6d.)—This book belongs to the series known as “The 
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English Citizen: His Rights and Responsibilities,” but it can 
scarcely be said to add to the credit of that excellent series. 
It covers a great deal of history, but neither its style nor 
its arrangement of ideas is calculated to give an illuminating 
picture. It is neither narrative nor explanation, and its 
general effect is a little confusing. The most interesting 
part of the book is the account of the reflex action of the 
continental struggle of the eighteenth century on British 
colonial energy. But the book, as a whole, is chiefly 
instructive as an indication of the extreme difficulty of teach- 
ing colonial history. This book, for example, is a sheer parti- 
san interpretation, partisan in the sense that contemporary 
controversies and not historical controversies dominate the 
entire relation of past history. The writer makes no at- 
tempt to give an impartial history; he simply records facts 
as they appear to a Protectionist and Imperialist. What 
can be said for a history of events in South Africa in which 
the Rand is not even mentioned? Also, it is straining a 
little too far our just claim to large public motives for our 
struggle with Napoleon to say that we went to war to re- 
lease France from her tyrant! 

Last Letters of Aubrey Beardsley. (Longmans. 55. 
net.)—There is commonly supposed to have been something 
diabolic about Aubrey Beardsley. He worked by candle- 
light with the blinds drawn down in the day time, and he 
drew figures that might pass for incarnations of the more 
refined of the seven deadly sins. These letters, however, 
written in the last years of his life when he was dying of 
consumption, show him te have been of a simple, devout, 
and affectionate nature. He became a Roman Catholic 
some years before his death, and the letters are full of 
allusions to his religion, which prove that it was a serious 
matter for him and a comfort in his last days. There is 
also something feminine and artless in the simplicity of the 
letters, and the light they throw on the writer's character, 
rather than anything original said in them, is their chief 
interest. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

THE first article in the Quarterly Review for January is an 
enthusiastic account of Bishop Stubbs mainly as an his- 
torian, but with a good many details about his attitude in 
Church matters and some instances of his dry humour. 
Mr. R. E. Prothero writes on Horace Walpole and Cowper 
as letter-writers. In Walpole, says Mr. Prothero, we are 
fascinated by the material and the form; in Cowper, by 
the man and his manner. The article on “ Profit-sharing 
and Co-partnership” is very hostile to the new Unionism, 
which, it says, is the chief obstacle to co-operation on the 
premium system. An article on the making of the United 
States gives an account of the chief forces which have 
made for federation in America. The writer is very con- 
fident about the future progress of the nation, which does 
not appear to him to be threatened by Imperialism. Miss 
Edith Sichel writes on Canon Ainger, with frequent ex- 
tracts from his writings. The article on the “ Direction 
and Method of Education” insists that the Board of Educa- 
tion is doing its best to make humanism rather than mate- 
rialism the ideal of English education. The President of 
Magdalen writes on Mathew Arnold without saying any- 
thing new on a subject that might well be now considered 
exhausted. The article on “ Tariffs and National Well- 
being” exposes the fallacy that German prosperity, such 
as it is, is owing to protection. The concluding article 
on the Prime Minister's duty is a somewhat sanguine ap- 
peal to the conscience of Mr. Balfour. The writer asked 
him to declare his policy, assuming rather rashly that he 
has one. 

The Edinburgh Review has an extraordinarily interest- 
ing article on the new light thrown on the Odyssey by M. 
Victor Bérard, who has been following the track of Odysseus 
in a sailing ship round the Mediterranean and verified the 
geography of the poem in a marvellous manner. He sug- 
gests that the itinerary was actually founded on the records 
of Pheenician pilots. The biographies of Bishop Creighton 
and Sir Edward Burne-Jones form the basis of two articles ; 
the latter is much taken up with maintaining the thesis that 
art must not be “ fugitive and cloistered” but must wrestle 
with the spirit of the age, the thesis being illustrated from 
the different ways of Morris and Burne-Jones. Lord Acton’s 
criticism of Creighton’s Papacy is much referred to, and 
the reviewer undertakes something like a _ reconciliation ; 
Creighton’s conduct in the “crisis” in his last diocese is 
described in detail. The number ends up with a review of 
the progress of the “tariff reform campaign,” conducted 
now as a scheme of colonial preferences, now as pure Pro- 
tectionism. Other articles are on Sweden, whose “statis- 
tical abstract” is dealt with rather carefully, as the modern 
history of that country was prayed in aid by Protectionists a 
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little time ago ; on the Reformation in England, dealt with 
in a recent volume of the Cambridge Modern History; on 
the Colour Question in the United States, which seems to 
lead to some curious paradoxes in practice; on the Fall of 
the Directory, which has a slight flavour of the Mommsenic 
tradition ; and on Spenser in Ireland. 

The most interesting article in the Nineteenth Century 
is Mr. Hagberg Wright’s article entitled “Russia and her 
Mission,” which contains a number of quotations from 
Russian pamphlets about the war. Professor Giles dis- 
cusses Japan's debt to China, and his estimate of it may be 
gathered from a saying which he quotes with approval, 
“What Greece and Rome have been to Europe, China has 
been to the nations of the Far East.” Professor Vambéry 
pleads for the Mohammedan subjects of Russia and Pro- 


fessor Westlake argues powerfully against compulsory 
Greek. 
The J/ndependent Review is a very good number. 


Mr. J. R. MacDonald argues against the second ballot. Mr. 
L. T. Hobhouse analyses the effects of a 5 per cent. duty 
all round. Mr. Lowes Dickinson pleads for the Greek 
spirit and ideals, Christianised in the sense that the leisure 


_and beauty at which Greek life aimed must be made some- 


how accessible to all. Some, he says, may think this too 
limited an horizon, but he answers that the infinite can 
best be explored by people who have attained this ideal. 
Mr. Chesterton writes one of his brilliant articles on “The 
Poetic Quality in Liberalism,” and nothing in the number 
is more instructive than Mr. Hobson’s analysis of the effect 
of allowing millionaires to endow education. 

In the Contemporary the present discontent in Russia 
is discussed by Alexander Ular and Dr. Dillon. Dr. 
Dillon, at the end of his article, gives his opinion that the 
present crisis in Hungary is of the gravest character. The 
return of the Kossuth party in great strength ought to 
give every chance of testing his forebodings. Mr. T. 
Lough gives a satirical but thorough analysis of the Sugar 
Convention. Mr. O. Eltzbacher seeks to show that the 
German State Railways are managed in a more businesslike 
way than our private ones. He holds some strong ground, 
as when he deals with freights, and with the English, but 
not German, method of raising fresh capital to meet outlays 
that should come from revenue; but he will offend many 
whom he might have convinced by his overbearing German 
manner. He will have better right to speak as he does 
when the Germans build comfortable third-class carriages, 
put them on all expresses, and that, too, without charging 
a suschlag. Dr. Emil Reich affirms “The Bankruptcy of 
Higher Criticism” on the strength of a discovery that the 
Masai preserve stories similar to those in the Book of 
Genesis. He is angry with the higher critics for trying to 
decide everything by resort to philology, but he seems to 
have learned nothing from his own criticisms, for he is 
just as ready to make another abstraction, 7.e., geography, 
the sole canon. Lord Welby, with his usual sure touch, 
brings under review “A Decade of Decadence in Finance.’ 

In the Fortnightly, Maeterlinck writes on “ King Lear 
in Paris. He rather shakes his head over the French appre- 
ciation of Shakespeare. Dr. Crozier makes “ Suggestions 
for a New Political Party.” As usual, he writes like a 
chastened and clement Carlyle, but, like Carlyle, finds 
Liberal ideas inadequate at an infelicitous moment for such 
a discovery. Mr. Hall Richardson writes on “ Pacific 
Penetration,” that exquisite euphemism ; he seems to be of 
one mind with Lord Rosebery in being dissatisfied with 
Lord Lansdowne’s bargain with the French Government, so 
far as Morocco is concerned. Mr. Louis Elkind, M.D., 
discourses on the rising of the Hereros. Apparently the mis- 
sionaries are at the root of the mischief. They educate 
the natives above their station and fill their heads with 
notions that unfit them for active co-operation in the de- 
velopment of the country. Dr. A. S. Rappoport asks, “Is 
Russia on the eve of a Revolution?” and answers, “No”; 
in all answers now being given to this question it is generally 
suspected that the wish is father to the thought, and it 
requires some courage to be a pessimist when such pessim- 
ism is taken—though unjustly—to mean defective sym- 
pathy with human aspirations. Yet the whole article should 
be read without prejudice, as it seems to show great insight 
(within limits). 

The first article of the Monthly Review is on the siege 
of Port Arthur, and is written by Mr. Barry, an American 
correspondent, in the American manner, but with many in- 
teresting details. Count Apponyi, Leader of the Opposition 
in the Hungarian Parliament, writes on the crisis in Hun- 
gary. The article signed “ Alexei” is a most interesting 
apology for Nihilism. Lord Egerton of Tatton discusses 
the Papal medals of the Renaissance, and Sir W. Ramsay 
the question, What is an Element? 
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GEORGE 
JACOB 
HOLYOAKE’S 


BYGONES 
WORTH 


REMEM:- 
BERING 


contains 
Memories 


of 
W. E. GLADSTONE, 
JOHN STUART MILL, 
RICHARD COBDEN, 
GEORGE ELIOT, 
G. H. LEWES, 
JOHN BRIGHT, 
HERBERT SPENCER, 
GARIBALDI, 
MAZZINI, 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
JOSEPH COWEN, 
DR. PARKER, 


and a host of other 
famous people. 


Illustrated with a por- 
trait frontispiece of Mr. 
HolyoakKke and 18 other 


portraits. 
2 Vols. Cloth, 2l1s. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 





Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S Spring 
Announcements include volumes 


by 


Arminius Vambery, 
George Jacob Holyoake, 
E. S. Shuckburgh, 
Professor Villari, 
J. J. Jusserand, 
W. J. Sollas, LL.D., 
George Howell, 
C. F. G. Masterman, 
Percy Fitzgerald, 
The Cobden Club, 
Luigi Villari, 
L. Cecil Jane, 
Alice Zimmern, 
Austin Taylor, M.P. 
Thomas Gibson Bowles, M.P. 
Camille Flammarion, 
S. Weir Mitchell. 
Also 
Novels by 
John Oliver Hobbes, 
lane Barlow, 
W. Clark Rassell, 
Barry Pain, 
J. F. Fletcher, 
Maxim Gorky, 
Lucas Cleeve, 
Olive Schreiner, 
Louis Becke, 
Amelia E. Barr, 
Florence Warden, 
Henriette Corkran, 


Constance Clyde 
(First Novel), 


and 


Florence Roosevelt 
(cousin of President Roosevelt). 


List of Titles will be sent post free 
on application to 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 
11, Paternoster Buildings, 
London, 





IMPOSTOR OR NOT? 


Percy Fitzgerald’s Lady 
Jean : The Romance of the Great 
Douglas Cause, tells the story of 
the most famous 18th century 
law-suit. With photogravure and 
other illustrations. 12s. net. 














L.Cecil Jane’s Coming of 
Parliament (Story of the Nations, 
5s.) “is a valuable addition to a 
series which has many attrac- 
tions for students of history.”’— 
** Scotsman,” 








Mr. Sidney Low’s book 
The Governance of England 
(7s. 6d. net.) is a most able and 
valuable production, marked, too, 
by unusual excellence of style.— 
“ Athenaeum.” 





BRILLIANT BIOGRAPHY. 


—— Professor Vambery’s 
The Story of My Struggles (2nd 
Impression, 21s. net) is “ one of 
the most fascinating life stories 
ever written.”—“ Bookman.” 





The Burden of Arma- 
ments (3s. 6d.) is the Cobden 
Club’s plea for retrenchment and 
reform in our naval and military 
expenditure, 





Professor Villari’s His- 
tory of Florence is now issued 
uniform with Mr. Morley’s 
“Richard Cobden” and other 
standard works. Cloth 2s. 6d. 
net. 





——= A new and cheaper 
edition of George Howell’s Labour 
Legislation, Labour Movements, 
and Labour Leaders has just been 
published. 2 vols. 7s. 








NEWEST NOVELS. 


Lucas Cleeve’s Stolen 
Waters (6s.) deals with the problem 
of a secret taint in a man’s life. 


Victor L. Whitechurch’s 
The Canon in Residence (6s.) is 
a delightful comedy of clerical 
life. 














G. Ystridde’s Three 
Dukes (6s.) gives a vivid picture 
of upper class life in Russia. 





The first large impression 
of the Shilling Edition of Olive 
Schreiner’s Trooper Peter Halket 
was sold out before publication. 
Bound in cloth. 





T. FISHER UNWIN. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


Easy MONneY. 

Although day-to-day money is bound to be in fairly 
strong demand owing to the energy of the tax-gatherers, 
preparations for dividend disbursements, and similar re- 
quirements, Lombard Street has every appearance of pro- 
nounced ease. Stock Exchange loans in connection 
with the Settlement were granted on the same terms as 
last time—3 to 3} per cent.—and no one can complain 
that they are unduly stiff. Discount rates have also 
shown a tendency to shade off, and the ease became 
more pronounced after the allotments of the £1,800,000 
six months’ Treasury Bills tendered for on Monday. The 
applications amounted to nearly eight millions and the 
average rate was only £2 6s. 1d. per cent. per annum, 
which is the lowest obtained for any of the twenty-four 
millions odd outstanding. Moreover, the continental de- 
mand for gold—thanks largely to the heavy shipments 
from New York—seems to have come to an end, the Paris 
cheque has been rising, and more sovereigns are due 
shortly from India. The price of the yellow metal bas 
consequently fallen to 77s. od., and the Bank on 
Wednesday bought the first parcel of bars it has 
obtained from the market since last autumn. With 
a reserve of over twenty-seven millions, giving a ratio 
of 55 per cent. to liabilities, there is some hope 
that the Bank rate may be reduced next Thursday to 
2} per cent. That seems not improbable unless there are 
lurking dangers not visible on the surface. I have o 
doubt there are plenty, but fortunately they are not 
imminent as far as one can judge. Last week the Treasury 
received £4,684,000, to which the Income-tax contributed 
no less than £2,852,000. It is a heavy burden for the 
country to stand, and it is bound to have an adverse in- 
fluence on trade generally however the effect may be 
concealed for a time by certain stimulants. 


More CHEERFUL MARKETS. 

On the Stock Exchange the feeling all round has been 
decidedly more cheerful. The carry-over indicated a con- 
siderable reduction in the open account, rates were easy, 
and the public showed a disposition to nibble. They did 
not do much, but they encouraged the professionals to ¢) 
a little farther. Gilt-edged securities led the way owing 
to the improving prospects of an early reduction in the 
Bank rate and a fair investment demand. Speculative 
buying did the rest, and other departments followed suit. 
Contango rates as a rule were very light, and there was 
plenty of talk about the war in the Far East coming to 19 
end before long. Stockbrokers seldom look at more than 
one aspect of a situation at a time, and the “bear” views 
of the past few weeks were as completely forgotten as if 
they had never existed, although actually the conditions 
have only changed to a microscopic extent. Home Rail- 
ways were encouraged by good traffics coming on top of 
the favourable Board of Trade Returns for January and 
became quite buoyant. Yankees were not quite so good 
perhaps, but Ontarios and Readings established new 
high records. Colonial and Foreign Railways moved up 
in sympathy, although Argentines have scarcely recovered 
from the shock of the abortive revolt, about which, per- 
haps, we have not yet heard all the truth, Among 
Foreign Government securities, Japanese were prominent 
on peace rumours, and there has been some lively specula- 
tion in Peruvian issues and Portuguese. In the Miscella- 
neous section Hudson’s Bays have soared to a perfectly 
dizzy height, and Anglo-American Deferred has been well 
to the front, but naturally brewery stocks are not much in 
favour after the Meux fiasco. 


ROBINSON BANK. 


It would be a mild way of putting it to say that the 
proposal to liquidate this South African venture took 
most people by surprise. Not a hint of such a thing was 
allowed to leak out before the circular was issued sum- 
moning a meeting to consider the question, and the rea- 


sons put forward in that document were obviously in- 
adequate. Now that the meeting has been held the 
mystery is still a long way from being cleared up, except 
on one point. It seemed incredible that the Robinson 
group of companies were in such a strong financial posi- 
tion that they could afford not only to do without further 
assistance but also to hand back a million and a half of 
cash to the bank shareholders. The cash is to be forth- 
coming certainly, but the shareholders are to have the 
first privilege of returning it to a brand new £4,000,000 
Trust! In other words, the £1,500,000 with some addi- 
tion in the shape of cash or scrip is to be thrown out as 
bait to secure the larger sum. It is not at all a bad idea, 
for the prospects of successfully issuing the Trust as an 
entirely new venture were not particularly brilliant in 
the present state of the market. Apparently the position 
is simply this. The banking business proper has never 
been very important, and recently it has been increasingly 
risky. For the major portion of its work a trust com- 
pany would be less hampered by restrictions, and the con- 
version would provide a plausible pretext for obtaining 
additional capital. Moreover, the necessity for supporting 
the market is a continual drain, and several of the sub- 
sidiaries require a lot of financing, while dividends are 
still a long way off. It must be admitted in Mr. Robin- 
son’s favour that he has dealt more faithfully with his 
supporters than most South African magnates, but there 
is a tremendous weight of dead capital which I am afraid 
will never yield adequate returns to the holders. 

BOULDER PERSEVERANCE. 

By a curious coincidence the report of the Westra- 
lian Government Commission which had investigated the 
scandals connected with this property was published the 
same day as a meeting was held to hear explamations from 
the manager about the discrepancies in his estimates of 
the ore reserves. Considering the difficulties inseparable 
from such an inquiry, the Commission did its work faith- 
fully and well. It failed to bring the charges home to the 
guilty parties mainly because it did not receive the assist- 
ance it had a right to expect from the London board. 
And at the meeting these good people could find nothing 
better to do than sneer at the Commission as an irre- 
sponsible body, and accuse it of making reckless charges. 
It was a truly edifying spectacle, and when the share- 
holders meekly endorsed everything the directors had 
done, it became quite touching. “ Westralianism” has 
some strange effects—and victims. 

INSURANCE INTERESTS. 

That very enterprising office, the Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation, has issued a prospectus of its new 
“Leader” policy, which for a payment of £3 tos. per 
£1,000 per annum,secures a wide range of most generous 
benefits in case of accident or sickness. For instance, 
compensation is now payable up to fifty-two weeks in- 
stead of twenty-six weeks as has been the case hitherto. 
Moreover, by renewal of the policy the original sum assured 
in case of death or loss of limb or sight is increased by 
5 per cent. every year for ten years, a very liberal con- 
cession. The seventy-fifth annual report of the National 
Mutual Life Assurance Society shows that new business 
last year increased by £5,462. The new policies 
amounted to £304,315, while the expense ratio was only 
16 per cent. The average rate of interest earned was 
£4 38. 8d. per cent., and £34,386 was added to the 
funds, which now amount to £2,656,410. 

LONDON AND County BANK. 

At the meeting of the London and County Bank last 
week Sir Thomas Jackson, Bart., who presided, spoke 
hopefully of the business outlook, although it was impos- 
sible to ignore the effects of the war in the Far East. 
However, when peace came it would lead to the further 
opening up of China and the development of its vast 
resources. The current and deposits accounts of the bank 
amounted on December 31 to £44,394,484, an increase 
of over £725,000 as compared with the previous year. 

LomMBARD. 


